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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—»—— 
HE Corps Législatif assembled on Monday. M. Rouher said the 
Session would be held only for the verification of powers, and 
for the consideration of certain financial schemes, but the Opposi- 
tion intend to insist on certain interpellations. M. Emile Ollivier 
has already given notice of one, intimating the wish of the country 
to take a more effective part in public affairs, and it is said that 
80 members of the Opposition have resolved upon a programme. 
Personal contact with the members appears to have alarmed 
M. Rouher, and there are rumours of meetings between him and 
M. Ollivier and of concessions to be made by the Emperor. 
Meanwhile, the hitch in the negotiations with Belgium continues, 
the Government of Brussels has been compelled to ask M. Roche- 
fort to suspend the Lanterne, and the oddest stories are got up 
about Lord Clarendon’s interference to induce Belgium to yield. 
They are, of course, all untrue; but it is true that Marshal Mac- 
Mahon told the officers after the Emperor's speech at Chilons that 
everything was to be kept permanently in readiness “as if” for 
active service. 








Her Majesty’s Ministers were entertained at the Mansion 
House on Wednesday, and Mr. Gladstone took advantage of the 
occasion to make a very guarded, but very dignified, statement on 
the subject of the Irish Bill. After extolling ‘the gracious 
favour and constitutional support,” he, in common with all Minis- 
ters for thirty-two years, had received from the Sovereign, and 
the peculiar merit of this House of Commons, “ fresh from the 
heart and breast of the people,” he said that amid the tumult 
about the Bill he and his colleagues had remained tranquil. He 
should be grateful for every improvement the Lords could effect in 
the measure, and would give every amendment earnest considera- 
tion, but still he must be guided by a recollection of his pledges. 
These were that there should be a careful and liberal attention to 
every equitable claim, that the plan should be one of disestablish- 
ment and partial disendowment, and that the surplus should “ not 
be applied to the maintenance of a Church or the support of a 
clergy.” These ‘‘ conditions form a clear and manifest covenant 
between us and the country, which we shal] not forget now that 
we are installed in the seat of power.” ‘This is clearly, as we have 
elsewhere remarked, a rejection of the plan of concurrent endow- 
ment, and the only hope is that the words ‘‘ maintenance and 
support,”—words which have a continuing effect,—do not in- 
volve a rejection of the Duke of Cleveland’s motion also. Ie 
asks for neither maintenance nor support, but for manses for all 
the clergy alike. If they do, there will be a real conflict between 
the Houses at last. 


Mr. Lowe proposed the health of the Lady Mayoress, advocat- 
ing the separate right of married women in their own property, 
but discouraging women from the attempt to gain the franchise, on 
the somewhat narrow ground that this must end in their having 
seats in Parliament, and that when both sexes come to have seats 
in Parliament, neither of them will do any work, or else the ladies 
will drive out the men. In spite of this objection to ladies’ 
society in the House, Mr. Lowe professed himself opposed to the 
wire cage through which, at present, they peep at the House of 
Commons. We doubt if the danger of complete visibility for lady | 


listeners is not at least as great as that of the actual presence of 
lady debaters. We suspect the latter would not often be the 
most fascinating of their sex,—that their presence might not un- 
frequently be quite compatible with masculine composure, if their 
tongues were not too fast for it. But the former,—the fair spec- 
tators,—are often the most ornamental of their sex. As a matter 
of fact, the church or chapel coal and soup committees, on which 
ladies serve profusely, are not usually flirting reunions. 





We sincerely congratulate India upon the selection of Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen to succeed Mr. Maine as Legislative Member 
of Council, a selection which is the more creditable because it 
would, we believe, also have been that of the late Government. 
A clear speaker, a most accomplished writer, a sound lawyer, Mr. 
Stephen possesses a special recommendation of the highest value 
in India, a quality best described as masculinity of mind. [He 
will, perhaps, among such a people get rid of his peculiar tempta- 
tion, over-severity, a sort of notion that “ it is better wrong f'law 
should be hanged than no flaw,” or will use it to secure the grand 
reform now required in India, namely, a machinery for making 
sound laws work sternly. Suppose the Courts decree that such a 
house is yours. In England you get the house; in India, you 
don’t, but only a right to plead for execution of decree. If any 
human being is sure to correct that state of affairs, it is Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen. 


The Peers have been playing bob-cherry with the Irish Bill all 
the week, and two of them have made two good deep bites. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury carried, by 130 to 74, an amendment 
fixing 1872 instead of 1871 as the date for the commencement of 
the measure, a change which we should have thought a mere pro- 
longation of agony, but which is otherwise unimportant. Lords 
Clancarty and Cairns between them carried another by consent, 
enabling the Irish Bishops to retain their seats in the Lords, 
according to the present rota, until they are all dead,—a change 
to which strong objections will, we believe, be raised. ‘The Bishop 
of Peterborough carried, by 94 to 50, a third, freeing the annui- 
ties to be paid to the clergy from any deduction on account of the 
tax now payable to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, a saving to 
them of £19,000 a year, at the cost of putting them above the 
law. All these were small amendments, but Lords Salisbury and 
Carnarvon carried two big ones. ‘The Marquis forced Govern- 
ment to abstain from deducting salaries paid to curates from the 
life interests,—a haul of £200,000,—while the Earl obtained 155 
votes to 86 in support of a proposition to estimate all the life 
interests at fourteen years’ purchase,—as in the Maynooth commu- 
tation,—and pay the capital value to the Synod, which will pay 
the annuities. ‘This is the biggest bit of salvage yet achieved, 
reducing the surplus, as we believe, by above two willions, and 
can, as we have argued elsewhere, be only a basis of compromise. 


Lord Grey made a very long and an able speech on ‘Tuesday 
night in favour of applying the surplus to concurrent endowment, 
and on some of his points no doubt he made good his case against 
Voluntaryism,—i. e., he showed what its characteristic weakness 
is, temptation of religious teachers not to rebuke the sins and 
prejudices to which their hearers are most attached,—instancing 
especially the wordy political harangues of American preachers, 
and their indisposition to attack such real moral evils as slavery. 
So far, as we have elsewhere explained, we heartily agree with 
Lord Grey. But he was scarcely candid in not admitting the 
equally great, and perhaps more dangerous, tendency to formalism 
in the independent pastors of a rich State Church. The present 
editor goes very frequently to church without hearing the re- 
motest allusion to any worse moral or spiritual deficiencies of his 
own than that of insufficient contributions to the church funds. 
Now that is hardly the experience of free churches. There the 
people rather like being convicted of offences, so long as those 
offences are not matters of public notoriety which make the 








offenders subject to public opinion, like slaveholding. On the 
whole, doubtless, State Churches are soberer, wider, and more 
liberal, but less vital in their preaching, than Free Churches. 
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Still preaching is not everything, and though perhaps a mixed 


~ . . . co 
Lord Carnarvon in his speech in defence of his amendment 


system is best, unmixed Voluntaryism would surely be more dan-| avoided any calculation as to its pecuniary result, and did not 


gerous than an isolated State Church. 


The Bishop of Oxford made a speech which was a substitute for | 


that which he did not make on the second reading, in which he inti- 


mated, as we understand him, that had he been able to speak he 


should have voted for the secord reading, and only abstained 
because he had had no opportuwify of explaining that he did this 
in deference to the judgment ot the country, and not because he 
was himself convinced,—i. ¢., as the Bishop of St. David's after- 
wards remarked, the Bishop of Oxford was with him (Dr. Thirl- 
wall),—the solitary Bishop who voted for the Bill—‘ in spirit,” 
though not in body. In spite of this practical argument, Dr. 
Wilberforce evidently felt the necessity of disavowing so liberal 
a Churchman as Dr. Thirlwall, for he went on to twit the Bishop 
of St. David's for not believing in such a sin as sacrilege,—an in- 
correct understanding of Dr. Thirlwall which that prelate explains 
to be incorrect, defining what he does mean by that word, in 
another column. Yet even Dr. Wilberforce, in spite of his caution, 
declared himself with the Duke of Cleveland and five-sixths of the 
House of Lords, for doing something for the Roman Catholic 
priests out of the surplus,—a view, however, which it did not take 
so much courage to express now as it would have done at the time 
the Bishop of St. David's first expressed it on the second reading. 
The Bishop of Oxford generally contrives to swing with the tide. 
Perhaps others of the Bishops would have voted for a measure 
which was to have 33 majority in the Lords, if they could have 
only predicted the division. 


Later in the evening there was a curious collision in Committee 
between the Bishops of Lichfield and Oxford. ‘The Bishop of 
Lichfield (Dr. Selwyn), led away by Mr. Disraeli’s ingenious 
paradox that the Roman Catholic religion is already ‘ estab- 
lished” in Ireland, because it leans upon a foreign potentate, 
argued for the omission of Clause 2, which disestablishes the 
Church in Ireland, on the ground that when disestablished it can- 
not be on an equality with the Roman Catholic Church, which 
will still be established in the sense of leaning on Rome. For some 
reason or other, this paradox,—no doubt in itsel£ flimsy enough, 
—excited great wrath in the breast of the Bishop of Oxford. He 
came down upon his right reverend brother with astonishing 
warmth. If Dr. Selwyn had meant it for a protest, he might 
have chosen, said Dr. Wilberforce, a better form of protesting ; if 
intended for an argument, it was an entirely fallacious one. He 
was “lost in astonishment” at hearing that the Roman Catholic 
Church is at present the Established Church of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland alike. To say that the disestablishment of the 
Protestant Church would leave the Roman Catholic Church the 
only established church in Ireland, was “nothing more than a 
play upon words, and trifling with their Lordships.” No doubt; 
but why this specially holy zeal against it? It was Mr. Disraeli’s 
pet argument, and only modestly endorsed by Dr. Selwyn. If Mr. 
Disraeli had remained Prime Minister, would it have seemed quite 
so contemptible to Dr. Wilberforce? Might it not have then 
seemed to Dr. Wilberforce ‘ trifling with their Lordships” to 
assert anything else ? 


In the debate of Thursday night the Duke of Argyll spoke very 
strongly and very ably against the Bishop of Peterborough’s pro- 
posal to consider the tax on clerical incomes,—of which every 
clergyman who pays it has notice before he takes his benefice,— 
as part of the private property of the Irish Church, simply because 
the State has hitherto devoted it to the repair of the Churches. 
His speech reads, indeed, like a very stout repetition of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s stiff protest against any sort of re-endowment, at the 
Mansion House, but one remark which subsequently dropped from 
the Duke of Argyll during a silly speech of the Marquis of Bath’s 
rather diminished the general effect of its tone. The Marquis 
having said that it had been declared that no amendment would be 
accepted which ‘‘ embraced the question of re-endowment,”—the 
noble Marquis apparently meant by ‘‘ embracing the question of 
re-endowment,” the same as embracing the ‘principle of re-endow- 
ment, but he does not shine in lucidity of speech,—the Duke of 
Argyll interposed, “I do not say that,”—which suggests that 
the Cabinet is not yet quite united on that point. But whether a 
small grant for Roman Catholic and Presbyterian manses be 
admitted or not,—and we heartily hope it may be,—this prepos- 
terous claim to £19,000 a year of public money on behalf of the 
Disestablished Church, must be either balanced by equivalents 
given to the other Churches, or disagreed to in the House of 
Commons. 





| 
| 
| 


mention a most important point, the right of the Synod to invest 
the money as it pleases. That body may get 5 per cent. in Indian 
Consols, while the calculation is only 3. He based his argument 
mainly on the necessity of equality between the Church and May- 
nooth, which, he said, had not been preserved, Maynooth getting 
fourteen years’ purchase, while the Church, exclusive of curates, gets 
only twelve and a half. He forgot, however, that in the Church 
the great incomes are enjoyed by old men,—an immense source of 
difference. He made an excellent point, however, of the necessity 
for putting an end to interminable collisions between the State and 
the individual clergymen. Under the Bill the Commission will 
have to resist claims from every bishop, dean, rector, vicar, and 
curate in Ireland, not one in twenty of whom can do actuary's 
work ; while under his amendment the Synod and the clergy will 
fight it out, subject to the clergyman’s right of demanding that a 
State annuity shall be bought for him. God help the Synod !—but 
still the State is mightily relieved. 


London has been startled this week by a very great crime. A 
letter was received on Monday morning by the police at Smith- 
field station, signed “J. W. Duggan,” and warning them to go 
to 15 Hosier Lane. They went, and found an entire family, the 
writer of the letter, his wife, and six children, all lying dead, 
poisoned with prussic acid, under circumstances which suggested, 
or rather proved, that the children had been poisoned with the 
assent of the wife. Duggan, in his letter, referred the police to 
his brother at Bristol, to whom it appears he had written a letter 
dated the day before the murders, but evidently finished the day 
after,—prussic acid, writes Duggan, “‘ was the thing used,”—in 
which the unhappy man declares that he had been tyrannically 
dismissed, and turned out of his house by his master; that he and 
his must starve in the streets, or go to the workhouse, or die, and 
he prefers the latter, and implies that his wife agreed with him. 
‘* We love the children dearly, too dearly, to condemn them to 
utter wretchedness and want.” The poison, if the chemist who 
sold it told the truth, was obtained through a friend in the same 
trade, and was administered, it is believed, to the children in 
sleep and to the wife awake. Death was instantaneous and pain- 
less, except in the case of Duggan himself, whose mouth was 
drawn down. The jury found that husband and wife had killed 
their children and themselves while of ‘‘ unsound mind.” 


The Government has been again asked to find funds for the 
Gurney prosecution, and the Home Secretary, on grounds noticed 
elsewhere, has finally refused. We regret to perceive that he had 
the full support of Mr. Gladstone, who, on Thursday, expressed a 
view which is fatal, if persisted in, to any plan for appointing 
public prosecutors. He said that a prosecution would be most 
injurious ‘ to the future prudence and self-restraint of a generation 
greedy to gain without toil,” by investing money in concerns of 
which they knownothing. They ought not to receive exceptional 
favours from Parliament on account of their thirst for money. 
Mr. Gladstone clearly regards the chance of robbery as one of the 
natural and useful checks to speculation. Very good; but let us 
be logical, and abolish the police. Without them capitalists would 
be sure not to speculate in any enterprise which they could not 
protect with their own right hands. Wehad always thought that 
nothing checked wild speculation like the legal checks on fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations ; but, on Mr. Gladstone’s principle, the 
more there are of them the better. 


We hope Lord Granville will be careful in the distribution of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George. It was a good idea to 
revive it for colonial dignitaries, who will value the handle to 
their wives’ names exceedingly, but we do not understand the 
principle of the first creations. The three Governors of Guiana, 
the Bahamas, and Nova Scotia, we dare say, deserve the Order,— 
Mr. Hincks certainly does,—and so does Paul Edmund de 
Strzelecki, and Sir H. Robinson, though the Ceylon settlers will 
not admit that; but what is it given to Colonial Attorney-Generals 
for? Why does no Canadian get it, and no New Zealander, and 
what is the special fancy for Ceylon, that it should have three all 
at once? We dare say there are reasons for each nomination, but 
it will be well if the Secretary of State keeps the distribution 
pretty much in his own hands. 


Is there a stock of nitro-glycerine in London or not? Reasoning 
a priori, we have no more doubt that there ‘s than that there is a 
stock of sugar; and if there is, this great capital may, at any 
moment, be blown to atoms. On Wednesday four tons of 
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this terrible compound were landed at Carnarvon from Ham- 
burg, and sent in some carts to Llanberis for blasting. Two of 
these carts probably ‘‘ collided” ex route, and in an instant the 
men and horses were blown to atoms, bits of flesh and bone alone 
remaining. Five other men were killed or wounded along the 
road. A wheel was found 300 yards off, bits of flesh and bone 
overed a radius of 50 yards, the window frames of a station and 
a house were blown in, and every window for two miles round felt 
the explosion, which was heard ten miles off. The most extra- 
ordinary evidence of the power of the substance, however, is its 
action downwards, a deep, perfectly circular hole, shaped like an 
inverted cone, 7 ft. Gin. diameter and 7 ft. deep, being found 
ander each cart. Any concussion, even a tumble off a table, as 
in Paris, explodes nitro-glycerine, and it is quite clear that its use 
ought to be prohibited. No precautions are sufficient, and no 
laws not prohibitory will prevent its being landed under some 
‘other name in any port. Custom-House officers are not chemists. 


The papers are making a silly fuss about a matter with which 
they have about as much to do as with a private misunderstanding 
between private persons. It appears that the Reform Club is, 
more or less, in the hands of a certain school of Liberals, which 
-does not like American politicians ; that a proposal to admit for a 
month an American gentleman, for whom Messrs. Bright and 
Forster had made application, was rejected by the permanent 
Committee on whom it devolved to determine the matter, and that 
Messrs. Bright and Forster, dissatisfied with what they considered 
the cliquishness of the ruling power, have retired from the club. 
It is said that this conduct is most “ rude and unbecoming,” and 
an attempt to dictate to the club. We certainly should have 
regarded it as not only an attempt, but a very effectual provision, 
for relinquishing all power of dictating from this time forth. If, 
indeed, they had threatened to leave unless the vote were reversed, 
that would have been dictation. As it is, they have exercised 
precisely the same right which is exercised by every man who 
drops a blackball into the urn. The blackballer declines to asso- 
ciate with the person blackballed, if he can help it, without leaving 
the club. The man who retires because an objectionable person 
is elected takes a certain means of evading that association at his 
own cost. The man who retires because he dislikes the manage- 
ment does precisely the same thing, and also does it at his own cost. 
All this crying-out about the quiet and inoffensive exercise of the 
most indefeasible of private rights is really quite silly and babyish. 
‘Can't the Reform Club do without Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster ? 
if it can, it should be quiet. If it can’t, it should not take pains 
to snub their suggestions. 


We understand that the Government of Canada have formally 
‘and expressly contradicted the statement made in these columns 
in our issue of May 22 (and which we copied from a New York 
paper), that the Dominion is no longer granting licences to 
American fishermen. So far from this being so, the system of 
granting fishing licences to American vessels at nominal rates in 
tonnage fees, has been renewed, for this year, with additional facili- 
ties, and this in spite of the prohibitory United States’ Tariff, 
which is very injurious to the interests of the Canadian fisherman. 
There has been no disposition even to insist on the maintenance 
of the strict rights of the inshore fisheries,—though these have 
never been in dispute. The only thing that British subjects in 
Canada have desired, is, that these temporary concessions to the 
United States should be replaced by something more permanent 
securing apparently equal reciprocal rights, and more satisfactory 
trade relations ;—and in order, we suppose, to keep the question 
open for this purpose, the renewal of these rights has been limited 
at present to one year. We have great satisfaction in correcting 
our mistake, and doing justice to the conciliatory policy of the 
Dominion. 


The most liberal of our English Church clergymen have signed 
& petition, got up chiefly by Mr. Llewellyn Davies, the Vicar of 
Marylebone, in favour of that amendment of the Duke of 
Cleveland’s, by which a manse and ten acres are to be 
given to each Roman Catholic and Presbyterian minister ; 
and it was presented on Tuesday night by Lord Grey, 
though for some reason or other the newspapers have never 
noticed it. It was got up in very great haste, but has neverthe- 


less been signed by 160 clergymen of a great number of different 
shades of opinion ; for example, Deans Liddell and Stanley, Arch- 
deacons Browne and Sandford, Professors Maurice, Plumptre, 
Lightfoot ; Drs. Temple, Ridding, Bowen-Evans, Sir John Haw- 
kins ; Messrs. Chase (St. Mary Hall), W. G. Humphry, Westcott, 


Cope, Harry Jones, &c. Whatever the country may be pledged 
to, unquestionably the best men of all classes heartily favour this 


proposal. 


There was endless talk on Monday in the Commons about 
£128,000 voted for the Parks. Alderman Lusk did not like a 
“drunkery” recently opened in Victoria Park; Mr. Goldney 
thought London got too much money; Mr. Candlish wanted to 
knock off £2,000 from the money allowed for police ; Mr. Cawley 
did not like £13,000 to be spent in cleaning the Serpentine ; Mr. 
Sclater-Booth shook his head over the cost of flowers; and Mr. 
M’Cullagh Torrens thought parks might be “ too lovely.” Of course, 
no amendment was carried, both official benches uniting in resist- 
ance ; but the members for London might give Mr. Layard a little 
more help. Mr. Crawford made a good point when he showed 
that East London was as disinterested in the matter as Liverpool ; 
but we wish he had gone a step farther, and stood up boldly for the 
truth that London is not a city, but the metropolis, and that out 
of every shilling spent in improving her, elevenpence at least goes 
to the general benefit of the Empire. 


Anybody want a kingdom all for himself, twice as big as the 
Isle of Wight, with hills as high as Skiddaw, timber, fresh-water 
streams, beautiful climate, varying only from 38 deg. to 78 deg., 
and a soil that will grow anything? The Telegraph of Friday 
says there is such a kingdom to let, to be had of the British 
Government for a moderate rent. It is the island of Auckland, 
180 miles south of New Zealand, with no natives, and belonging 
to the Colonial Office, which some years ago leased it to Messrs. 
Enderby, who leased it again toa Company. The latter failed to 
pay the rent, and Government accordingly took possession again. 
No further assignment has been made, and if anybody wants to 
be a sort of king, and can get forty or fifty labourers together, 
Lord Granville will, we doubt not, make him Lessee, Governor, 
and Parliament all together. He ought to be rich enough to keep 
a steam yacht though, or he will be rather more secluded than if 
he kept a pike. If adventure is not wholly dead among us, that 
island will be taken up this year. 


If the Duke of Argyll will give a quiet hint to Col. Malleson,— 
person with eyes and brains just appointed Custodian to the 
Rajah of Mysore,—to see if he can find out what is doing among 
the Mussulmans of Southern India, he may prevent mischief of a 
very serious kind. Something is brewing down there which bodes 
us no good. ‘There may be unreasonable panic among the Madras- 
sees, and there is violent party feeling about the new organization 
of the Army; but, nevertheless, there is too much, much too much, 
smoke visible. It is, we take it, really true that faquirs are 
preaching treason to the Mussulmans; that they are specially 
addressing the sepoys; and that the Wahabees are multiplying 
with astonishing rapidity. We do not like that story from Vel- 
lore at all, exaggerated as it may be, nor the peculiarly Mussul- 
man character of the movement. An insurrection in Southern 
India would be Mussulman, and its centres would be, not Hydra- 
bad, where the reigning family is Sheah, but Mecca and Mysore. 
There are means very well known to the Indian Government of 
ascertaining if anything serious is stirring, and we have a kind of 
smell that it is time to use them. 


The University Tests’ Bill at last got into Committee on Tuesday, 
and Durham was, we are happy to say, included in its scope. The 
Conservatives did not resist the admission of Dissenters to Con- 
vocation, but they tried a battle on the clause which repeals the 
Act of Uniformity, so far as that Act requires a profession of 
membership of the Church of England from all fellows of colleges. 
Mr. Raikes wanted to require the profession from all masters, heads, 
and resident tutors, and to open only non-resident fellowships to 
the Dissenters. But the promoters of the Bill insisted on the 
principle that the Colleges should be left free to determine for 
themselves what conditions they would exact from their own 
officers, and Mr. Raikes was defeated by the majority of 121,—216 

voting for the clause as it stood, and only 95 for the amendment. 
Yet this measure will go up to the Lords, and in all probability be 
there sacrificed to the grudge which the Lords bear against all 
liberal measures, especially just after they have been compelled to 
submit to a constitutional defeat. The practice of keeping one 
House out of all harmony with the other, as if expressly to check- 

mate it on all matters of secondary importance, does certainly 

seem a very imbecile constitutional device. 








W. H. Fremantle, C. E. Prichard, Garden, Abbott, Campion, 


Consols were on Friday evening 92} to 923 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE BILL. 


HE muddle in the Lords is much more apparent than real. 
As might have been expected, in a House full of indi- 
vidualities, there is a medley of Amendments, a string of 
propositions, some important, some futile, some needless, and 
some simply silly, and from every one of them somebody or 
other hopes something, and consequently every one of them 
is pressed until Lord Granville must lament that the art of 
swearing gracefully in public has been so completely lost. 
Nevertheless, when the situation is carefully examined from 
the outside, it will be found that the smoke is clearing off, 
and that the battle really rages round two propositions, —that 
of the Duke of Cleveland to give every clergyman in Ireland 
a house and ten acres of ground, and that of the Earl of Car- 
narvon to calculate the life interests at fourteen years’ pur- 
chase, hand over the sum to the Episcopal Synod or Church 
Body, and let them—subject always to the right of the clergy 
to their annuities—do the best they can with the money. All 
the other amendments are either lost in those, or are rejected 
in advance. For instance, half of them involve concurrent 
endowment, but the spectre of concurrent endowment—which 
frightens some of our Liberal friends as much as the Red 
Spectre frightens the governments of the Continent—has been 
laid once more by Mr. Gladstone. In his dignified and 
guarded speech of Wednesday at the Mansion House, a 
speech which irritated the Times because it was so want- 
ing alike in ‘ wickedness” and buffoonery, the Premier 
declared that concurrent endowment was contrary to the 
pledges made to the people at the elections, and from that 
moment the plan became in the eyes of all but fanatics hope- 
less. No one but Mr. Gladstone could have even hoped to 
carry it through the House of Commons, and even his genius 
for exposition might in the face of the vast mass of prejudice 
have been overstrained. With the Liberal Left and the Tory 
Left, the Nonconformists and the Orangemen both opposed, 
with the middle-class of Great Britain still half convinced 
that the Pope is a magician who can convert them by incanta- 
tions, and with no genuine support from the householders, 
any inferior statesman who makes the attempt will be ground 
to powder. The House of Lords may accept the plan unani- 
mously if they like, and will only find the nation unanimous 
in supporting Mr. Gladstone to reform the Constitution, 
which their own especial friends will think they have betrayed. 
We write, as our readers are well aware, in no spirit of exulta- 
tion, believing, as we do, that concurrent endowment would, of 
all plans for settling Irish religious difficulties, have been the 
most statesmanlike and satisfactory ; but we hate to see energy 
wasted in pursuit of the unattainable, and admit, therefore, 
at once that the discussion on this point has ended for ever. 
We doubt if there will be more of it in the Lords, but if there 
is, it will be merely debate for the sake of intellectual relief. 
The House as a House is certainly not going to fling itself on 
the bayonets of the Liberals and the Radicals and the Orange- 
men, all in serried ranks together, for the sake of an abstract 
idea, or to see its last relics of power torn from it by an anti- 
Catholic ery. 

There remain the two amendments specified, one of which, 
the Duke of Cleveland’s, proposes to endow the clergy of 
all creeds with decent dwellings; and the second, Lord Car- 
naryon’s, to give the disestablished Church a sum which, as we 
are informed, will exceed two millions, as a nest egg for the 
sustentation fund. The first, we are told, will be carried by 
an enormous majority, greater perhaps than any majority 
ever seen on an amendment to a Government Bill; the second 
has been carried by 155 to 86, and both, therefore, may be 
taken as subjects for conference between the Houses. As to 
the first, we do sincerely hope that the Premier will not be 
compelled to confuse a gift of decent manses to the teachers 
of the people with endowment, whether of truth or 
error. It is not an endowment in any sense in which 
that word should offend the strictest Nonconformist. It 
will not limit or diminish in the smallest degree the 
dependence of the clergyman upon his flock, or save 
him from dismissal, or exonerate him from the necessity 
of giving full return for the money he gets. All it will do 


is to render the lives of the clergy a little happier, to make it 
a little more possible for educated men to take orders, and to 
show the teachers of religion of all denominations in Ireland 
that while the State regards all alike, it regards all alike 
with kindness and consideration. 


It must be remembered 


the parsonages and ten acres in lack of larger things, the 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Assembly has written to say 
the clergy of his organization desire the boon, and it is known 
that the Catholics are longing for fixed and decent habita- 
tions. It will be a most dangerous question on which to 
fight the Lords, supported as they will be by the whole Irish 
vote, and we heartily hope Mr. Gladstone may find it in his 
conscience to give way. 

Lord Carnarvon’s proposition is a less difficult, but in some 
ways, & more vexatious one. He has. no doubt, made out so 
good a colourable case, that Mr. Gladstone may, if he likes, 
give way, and still keep strictly within his pledges. May- 
nooth, no doubt, is to get fourteen years’ purchase, and 
the Establishment in asking for as much only asks ap- 
parently for equality alone. It would, too, we quite 
admit, be very much more expedient to leave the Synod 
to squabble with individual clergymen, than to do all the 
squabbling for ourselves. Talk of being preached to death 
by wild curates! that were a comfortable death compared with 
the one prepared for Lord Monck, and Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. 
Justice Lawson by the Bill. But, on the other hand, the 
equality apparently secured is only an apparent equality. 
Lord Carnarvon knows the use of that terrible arithmetical 
solvent an “average,” and is using it avowedly to gain 
a very considerable advantage for the Church. The 
old lives in an establishment are the rich lives, and 
to calculate them all, Bishops, Deans, and Canons alike, 
at fourteen years, is to give the Church an advantage 
greater than Maynooth can obtain. Still we readily 
admit that there are the elements of a compromise in the 


vote of Thursday, that the question reduces itself rather to. 


one of amount than one of principle. Mr. Gladstone made a 
point in his Mansion House speech of his pledge to be very 
“liberal” with the Church, and nobody that we know of has 
any particular disposition to be harsh. That the Church has 
any right to sixpence beyond the mathematical value of the 
life interests, we emphatically deny. The property entrusted 
to her use did not belong to her, but to the State, and her 
function ending for reasons assigned, the State does but 
resume its own, and would be perfectly just, though very 
unwise, if it employed its own to lighten the burden of 
the Debt, as the Catholic countries have all done. But still, 
there is no breach of faith in a present made of free grace 
out of the tenderness the Government was pledged to exhibit ; 
and if Lord Carnarvon will leave out one or two features in 
his proposal,—strike off the Bishops, for example,—and all 
beneficiaries over sixty-five, or in some other way reduce the 
money to about a million or a million and a half,—we 
see no serious objection to its acceptance as a lubricator 
for the Bill. But here, as we conceive, the limit of 
concession should be fixed. If every clergyman gets 
a house and lawn, and the Church her nice little 
purse of a million—may we recommend Indian Consols ? 
—the influence of the Lords upon the Bill will be quite per- 
ceptible enough to save their dignity, nobody will be very 
much hurt, and the measure itself will still remain a magnifi- 
cent act of imperial justice, performed with all kindness, but 
performed effectually. But there must be no more pottering, 
and patching, and attempts to snatch here twopence and there 
a guinea, and above all, there must be no concession as to the 
seats of the [rish Bishops. Establishment exists as long as 
the Established Church has representatives in the Legislature 
sitting of right, while the other Churches have none. The 
argument about life interests does not apply to them, any 
more than to the members for extinguished boroughs, and to 
keep them on is to maintain an insufferable inequality. Be- 
sides, the amendment is dangerous to the religious character 
of the Peers. Endurance has limits even in the Upper 
House, and a debate a night for the next thirty years on the 
grievances of every curate in Ireland who gets the tenth of a 
farthing less than he thinks himself entitled to, may drive the 
Peers into Nonconformity, or worse. 





THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE. 


J ORD GREY’s speech on the committal of the Irish Church 
4 Bill in the Lords, and the issues generally raised by 
the various amendments of the Lords, render it almost impos- 








sible to avoid a reconsideration of the whole question of the 
Voluntary Principle,—and to this reconsideration accordingly 
the ablest thinkers and writers of the day have turned them- 
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selves. The Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, one of the most eminent, 
and deservedly eminent, of Independent ministers, has expressed 
to the Daily News his suspicions that the outbreak of almost 
fierce antagonism to the Voluntary Principle exhibited by the 
Lords may be due to something of the same feeling which 
made St. Paul “ exceedingly mad” against the Christians just 
before his conversion,—7. ¢., to that last rebellion of the whole 
nature against a disagreeable conviction which is slowly 
mastering you in spite of yourself. And thus much we 
will gladly concede to Mr. Baldwin Brown :—there has 
been undoubtedly gained, and quite recently, a wonderful 
success for the Voluntary principle, just at the very moment 
when the English world in general thought that the volun- 
tary principle itself, like the society which most adequately 
represented the voluntary principle, was, if not dead, at least 
reduced to suspended animation. And certainly it is quite 
open to Voluntaryists to argue that you cannot have better 
evidence of the vitality of any principle than that when the 
animation of its supporters seems to have died away, and its 
cause seems, as it were, to have been lost, it suddenly forces 
itself into the councils of statesmen as their only door of 
escape from difliculties otherwise insuperable, their only chance 
of solving a problem on which the peace and good-will of 
nations depend. It is quite one sort of victory for a principle 
to be carried by the vehemence and earnestness of its adher- 
ents,—quite another, and a much greater testimony to its 
intrinsic reasonableness, that it should force itself on the 
attention of statesmen, even when that vehemence and that 
earnestness seem to have subsided into comparative indiffer- 
ence. Let us look this question, then, fairly in the face, how 
far the voluntary system reaily has gained upon the secret 
convictions of statesmen, ¢. e., how much of its gain is really 
due to the positive merits of the system, and how much to the 
negative merits, to the fact that it cuts a knot which it would be 
difficult and perplexing io untie. 
We confess that we think it almost wholly due to the 
negative merits of the system,—namely, that it enables the 
State to take an absolutely impartial, because a purely ex- 
ternal, attitude towards all Churches, and so cuts the knot as 
to which Church she should benefit or (as the case might be) 
embarrass with her favour,—that the Free-Church principle 
das actually been adopted for Ireland, and that it has been 
wise and right so to adopt it. In point of fact, there was a 
choice of evils before British statesmen,—the one to prolong 
the present system of foisting a Protestant Church on a Roman 
Catholic people at their own cost and against their own will, 
until a time might have come when the fanatical side of 
Protestantism,—the side which shrinks from Rome as from 
the Scarlet Woman of the Apocalypse,—should so far have 
disappeared that we could have done the truly states- 
manlike thing,—namely, offer a Concordat to Rome, and with 
it a State establishment to the popular religion ; the other, 
to cut the knot as we are about to do by disestablishing 
and disendowing at once; and we believe that our statesmen 
decided quite wisely in regarding the indefinite delay in doing 
justice needful for the former course as a far greater evil than the 
‘comparatively crude, because purely negative, character of the 
solution involved in the latter course. With a nation so 
highly composite in its materials,—ethnological, moral, and 
religious,—as the British, it is often impossible to do the 
really best thing and yet do the really popular thing at the 
same time. But our popular Constitution is of the very essence 
of our national life. That, at least, it is simply impossible to 
give up. Yet consistently with our popular constitution, true 
justice to Ireland was possible only in one way,—the way of 
the voluntary principle. The mass of our Protestant people 
had got so far as this,—that it is wrong and unjust for a Pro- 
testant Government to use the property of a Roman Catholic 
mation for Protestant purposes. But it had not got so far as 
this,—and probably would not for generations have got so 
far as this,—that it is right and just for a Protestant 
Government to use the property of a Roman Catholic 
mation for Roman Catholic purposes. The old horror naturalis 
against Roman Catholicism as a sort of loathsome idolatry is 
lessened, but it has not disappeared. We have come to admit 
that Roman Catholics are so far ‘our own flesh and blood ” 
that we ought not to treat them as we would never permit 
them to treat us. But we have not got so far as treating 


being so,—the voluntary system being, so to say, the curve of 
“least resistance’ which justice to Ireland takes among the 
Scotch and English people,—it was, we think, rightly accepted 
as a far wiser, better, and more righteous alternative than 
that of indefinite delay. But we deny that it was its intrinsic 
wisdom which recommended it to our statesmen. It was 
rather the only form in which practical justice could have been 
made acceptable to, nay, the only one in which in any shape it 
would have been accepted by the masses of our Protestant 
fellow-countrymen. 

Well, that seems a very different thing from a triumph of 
the Voluntary principle on the ground of its own intrinsic 
merits. The only distinguishing and admitted political merit 
of the voluntary system is that it prevents committing the 
State to any one form of faith where there are many conflicting 
forms of faith. This, for instance, is expressly the ground 
taken in the remarkable article in the Pali Mall of Wednes- 
day last. If, said the writer, there were any ascertained truth 
on religious subjects, the State would be bound to recognize 
that truth, and take advantage of its aid in the service of civil 
order and morality ; but as there is no such ascertained truth, 
and it is monstrous to make any one pay for the maintenance 
of what he deliberately believes to be false, there is no 
choice but for the State to stand aloof altogether till some one 
creed is ascertained to be true. That is nothing but the 
theoretical form of the practical difficulty arising from the 
conflict of Churches. We submit in reply that, in point of 
fact, there is evidently no monstrosity to Englishmen in con- 
tributing to support a Protestant faith, even though they 
do regard many of its details as false, because they do 
believe that a kernel, which they at least regard as the 
essence of it, Aas been ascertained to be true. And if a 
Presbyterian or Wesleyan feels no grudge against the estab- 
lished religion of England, though he differs from so much 
in it as to keep outside the Established Church himself, 
it is but a very slight step,—for those at least who hold that 
Christ is the life of all forms of Christianity,—to give up their 
grudge against Roman Catholicism, though it adds to its teach- 
ing about Christ much which they think superstitious and 
utterly fanciful. Of course, to contribute to the propagation 
of pure falsehood would be not a blunder, but a crime. But 
is it either a blunder or a crime to contribute to the propa- 
gation of as much truth as any given people at any given 
moment will profit by and use? If you are to give religion 
to a people at all in other than missionary forms, it must be 
their own religion, and not yours. The only practical ques- 
tion for a manly conscience, therefore, is this—‘Do I do 
most good to a people by limiting my aid to missionary 
organizations intended only to convert them, or by also help- 
ing them to the highest truth and purest moral influence 
there is to be got out of their own religion, even at the very 
time that I should prefer them to have every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of canvassing mine ?’ It seems to us that any enlightened 
man will answer in favour of the latter alternative, —reserving, 
of course, the question (which is really the on/y fundamental 
question) whether you do enable a Roman Catholic (say) to 
get the very best he can out of his own religion by lending it 
State-help on certain conditions, or by leaving him to support 





his own religious organization at his own expense. 

And this is the ultimate question on which we are still at 
issue with the Voluntaryists,—Mr. Baldwin Brown among the 
number. We do not deny some merits to the voluntary principle, 
especially as contrasted with the principle of episcopally governed 
Churches with which it is usual, but by no means most 
instructive, to contrast it. There is, we think, greater danger 
that the leaven of worldliness, as worldliness is usually under- 
stood, will creep into an Episcopal church with great nominal 
dignities and considerable wealth, than into Voluntary churches. 
The Bishop of Oxford is not a phenomenon of the precise kind 
that we should expect from the Independent Church, for instance, 
—but then, neither is the Bishop of St. David's. Against the evil, 
which is very real and very imminent, of a worldly Church, a 
Chureh which thinks more of principalities and powers than of 
Truth, and which contracts the insincerity natural to that tone 
of mind,—we must set the evil, which seems to us very much 
more common in the Voluntary Churches than in the Estab- 
lished Churches, of the intellectual dependence of the religious 
teacher on the sympathy of a number of people who cannot 





them precisely as we should treat ourselves. It was possible | 
to do them justice only in one way, by withdrawing the State | 
from its unjustifiable relations with an alien Church. It was} 


not possible to do them so much justice as to put the State} 
into just relations with the Church of the masses. 


Well, this 


but be less really alive than he is to the difficulty of the in- 
tellectual problems to be solved,—and of the insincerities 
which spring inevitably out of that tone of mind. Let any 
honest-minded, wise man,—Mr. Baldwin Brown himself,— 
read, as we had lately occasion to do, the discussions of the 
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two popular religious assemblies in Scotland,—that of the 
Established Church and that of the Free Church,—and he 
will be wonderfully struck by the vast difference of tone in 
favour of the former. He will see in the discussion of the 
latter a constant preference for the more exciting, the ruder, 
the more savage doctrines, as compared with the milder, the 
more enlightened, the more truly charitable. He will see the 
influence of the galleries,—of the external congregations 
appealed to, and on the appeal to whom depends the prosperity 
of the minister,—very strongly in the one, very slightly in the 
other. Nay, compare the Roman Catholicism of Ireland itself, 
with the Roman Catholicism of the country with which, as 
containing a Celtic people, it is most fair to compare it,— 
that of France,—and again unquestionably the advantage is 
greatly in favour of the latter in doctrinal tone and spiritual 
elevation. Compare, again, the teaching of our Established 
Church,—which is, for the present day, quite needlessly 
fettered in its doctrine, as the universal movement against the 
Athanasian Creed shows,—with the teaching, excellent as it 
often is, of the Wesleyan Methodists, andis not the same con- 
trast observable? Is not the former infinitely more indepen- 
dent of ignorant clamour, infinitely more fee to speak its calm 
and deliberate convictions on the highest of all questions, 
than the eager but dependent priesthood of the latter? We 
do not deny,—we admit,—the ¢éendency of this dispassionate- 
ness to indifference, of this intellectual independence to apathy, 
and we see the danger of this tendency. But is it not the 
less danger of the two, afterall? Should we hesitate to prefer 
the moral influence of the ministry of the Established Church 
of Scotland to the ministry of the Free Church, taken as a 
whole. Even admitting, what is very possible, and we think 
true, that the Dissenting Free Churches of England and Scotland 
leayen the Established Churches, and save them from decay, 
—is it not also most true that the independence of thought 
and liberality of mind of the Established Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland leaven the various Free Churches, and keep 
them from narrow intolerance, and a servile dogmatism still 
more dangerous to the national life ? 





LORD CAIRNS. 
ORD CAIRNS is not a success in his leadership of the Con- 


servative Peers. Well as the loan which the Conserva- 
tives of the Lower House have effected from the literary classes 
has answered their purpose, at least as far as regards the 
literary faculties they needed and borrowed, the like loan 
effected from the legal profession by the Conservatives of the 
House of Lords has not answered its purpose even moderately 
well. The first suggestion of such a course was, no doubt, due 
to the marvellous power displayed by the late Lord Lyndhurst 
in his annual reviews of the policy of the Whig Governments 
he opposed. But Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Cairns were very 
different men. In the first place, Lord Lyndhurst owed his 
education to the Common-Law Bar, and there is much more 
of real discipline for a party leader at the Common-Law 
Bar than at the Chancery Bar. The mind of the common- 
law barrister is compelled to grasp wider and more common- 
place points, and to aim at readiness of illustration, popularity 
of form, and pungency of retort. And if he can attain the 
highest success in such a profession, it is a fair presumption 
that he will have some at least of the more popular qualities 
of a Parliamentary debater. Lord Cairns is a Chancery 
barrister, and, in his methods of thought at least, little more 
than a Chancery barrister. He loves to narrow all the issues 
down to points on which he thinks he could convince a Judge, 
but as to which a jury would think that he had surrendered 
his whole case. Nothing could be more striking in this 
respect than his speech on the second reading of the 
Irish Church Bill the week before last. It was pre- 
cisely the speech that would have been made by a Chan- 
cery barrister addressing a Chancery judge. Te insisted, 
for instance, that because Ireland was oppressed by a Roman 
Catholic Church which was in truth an alien Church and a 
badge of conquest, before the Reformation, therefore it has been 
no additional humiliation to her to have been oppressed by a 


used to refining, and not even used to the common-place view 
of matters taken by a jury, have ever dreamt of urging ong 
practical assembly like the House of Lords, that the existence. 
of a Protestant State Church in Ireland is not a gross humi- 
liation, only because it is a humiliation no grosser than the Eng- 
lish Governments of comparatively barbarous times was quite 
content to inflict four centuries ago. Then, again, consider his 
argument as to tithes having never been in any sense public pro» 
| perty on the ground that their origin was this,—that the State 


voluntary tithes, and also, by the way (as Lord Cairns’s own 
quoted preamble showed), the compeller of impious people 
who did not give their voluntary tithes as they ought to have 
done ;—why Lord Cairns might have shown by precisely 
parallel reasoning that no taxes whatever have ever been public 
property on the ground that the origin of government was 
the absolute power of a patriarch or head of a tribe over his 
family and dependents. Such arguments as these are not the 
sort of arguments that even a judge in Chancery would attend 
to. Still less are they the sort of arguments that a proud legis- 





leader of the most powerful party it contains. They smell of 
the lamp. They are the forced arguments which a subtle 
intellect takes up only because they have too little in them 
ever to have been publicly canvassed and refuted. 

But it is not only by Lord Cairns’s intellectual treatment of 
his subject that he has lost the confidence of the party he 
has to lead,—it is also, and this, perhaps, is closely con- 
nected with his intellectual deficiencies,—by his manner also. 
One great misfortune for a man in his position is that he has 
bad health. Instead of feeling in him anything of the joy of 
battle, instead of obviously loving “to drink delight of battle 
with his peers,” as Lord Derby at least always did, he gets up 
at the close of a great debate with a languor and stiffness 
of manner which it is utterly chilling to behold. Mr. Disraeli 
at least has never been chargeable with this defect. If any 
one wants to hear him in perfection, the true time is 
when he has to reply at two o’elock in the morning 
to an antagonist of whose victory he is at least as 
confident as he is of his own satisfaction in diminish- 
ing the glory of that victory by a pungent, witty, and 
audacious speech. Lord Cairns has none of this effervescence 
of debating spirit. He looks as if he wished himself in bed, 
and could hardly bring up his reluctant energies to the effort 
even of a formally argumentative reply. He does nothing to 
animate his party. He stands like a half-wearied party 
drudge, getting through his points mechanically, and without 
the smallest satisfaction to himself. 

Then, again, he has something of the unfortunate stiffness, 
—almost woodenness,—of the Ulster Irishman, which is so 
curiously in contrast with all that we commonly associate 
with the Irish name. In this respect he is even inferior to 
Lord Malmesbury, vastly superior as he is, of course, in 
intellectual power. Lord Malmesbury, with all his slipshod 
and slouching English, always conveyed something of the 
effect of the aristocratic hauteur, the aristocratie negligence 
and ease of a lazy guardsman. If he could not make much of 
a speech, he could always be a man of the world, could always, 
though very clumsily, show the requisite amount of anger, or 
indignation, or offended Tory feeling, could always fire up 
when it was requisite, and pitch into the opponent who wanted 
pitching into. Lord Cairns gives nothing of this variety to his 
manner. He is often as wooden as an arguing machine. He 
forgets the man in the logic, and there is no mistake the House 
of Lords feels more keenly. He shows none of the play between 
feeling and thought which renders Mr. Disraeli’s vivacity so 
delightful to those who hear it, even though it may sometimes 
seem meretricious to those who read it. There is no vivacity 
of manner, no nature, no humour, no personal insight in Lord 
Cairns. Now, the personal consciousness of the Peers is one of 
their most remarkable characteristics,—not an unnatural one in 
a body of men who have been made so much of all their lives 
They like to feel their various personalities duly under- 
stood and appreciated. It was because Lord Derby was 
so happy in these appreciations, especialiy when they took 








Protestant Church which has been equally in truth an alien | 
Church and a badge of conquest, s‘nce the Reformation. In| 
other words, there was no change for the worse at the | 
Reformation, because the people who had hated the State | 
Church while it was Catholic because they hated conquest, | 
hated equally the State Church when it became Protestant | 
because it still symbolized conquest, and so they were no worse | 
off than before. Doubtless. But would any but a lawyer 


the form of stings, and that Lord Granville is so’ happy in 
these appreciations, especially when they take the form of play- 
ful rubs, that they are both so popular in the House of Lords. 
It is because the Duke of Argyll seems to devote so little of his 
ability to this sort of appreciation, that he loses half the influence 
his powers would otherwise give him there. One would have 
thought that a new leader, only just out of the Commons, 


| would have found a fine field for skilful discrimination or 


consented to become the agent of pious people in collecting their. 


lative assembly like the House of Lords likes to hear from the. 
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ntle irony, as the case might be, in so new a territory. Mr. 
Disraeli as leader of the Conservatives in the Lords would 
be quite a fund of literary resource for the first year or two. 
But Lord Cairns is almost dead to this sphere of enjoy- 
ment, and especially when it is most needed, at the close of 
a fatiguing debate. He goes off like a sort of Chancery Bar 
automaton wound up with a spring, till his legal argument is 
over, and then allis over. It is almost a pity that all is not 
over with Lord Cairns in this capacity. He is an excellent 
law lord, but he does not seem likely ever to be much more. 





PRESIDENT SARMIENTO. 


T is, we suppose, impossible to excite an interest here in 
Argentine affairs. Had the projects of 1808 succeeded, 
—projects which now read like dreams, though we sent 
armies to carry them out,—we should probably know as much 
of the valley of La Plata as of the valley of the Ganges; be 
as interested in news from Buenos Ayres as in intelligence 
from Bombay ; have Generals among us decorated for victories 
over the Guaranis ; and be reading with a mixture of curiosity 
and pride accounts of the laying of a second cable from 
Liverpool to Monte Video. It is an accident that we are not 
lords alike of Uruguay and Buenos Ayres. General White- 
locke, however, missed his spring ; Sir 8. Auchmuty’s splendid 
conquest was flung away to secure the safe retreat of the 
defeated army ; and the opportunity of establishing in South 
America a fourth branch of the English-speaking race, with 
territories as rich and as vast as those of the other three, was 
lost, never to be regained. At present, were it not that 
Argentine bonds happen, for alphabetical reasons, to be 
quoted at the top of the foreign list of the Stock Exchange, 
the mass of Englishmen uninterested in hides, wool, or horns 
would probably forget the Argentine Republic altogether. 
Not one political journal in London has, we believe, published 
even a summary of President Sarmiento’s first message, and 
certainly not one, not even the Standard, has thought of 
giving it zm extenso. It is a remarkable utterance, too, 
by a remarkable man, delivered under very noteworthy cir- 
cumstances. The territory of the Argentine Republic 
is, as far as we know, the only one in the world 
which attracts an important number of immigrants who 
neither speak English as their mother tongue, nor intend 
to acquire it,—which may become a great State, but will 
not become in any respect Anglo-Saxon. The immigration 
has been rising of late till it exceeds 30,000 a year, and the 
President expects this year 45,000, almost the whole of whom, 
some Irishmen excepted, will be immigrants from Southern 
Europe. Italians in particular go nowhere else to settle, and 
their influence, it is said, is one of the many which are gradu- 
ally solidifying and improving an administration whose first 
difficulty is the want of a population numerous enough and 
civilized enough to reduce the Indians, half-breeds, and 
political fanatics of the interior to obedience and order. So 
warlike are the tribes, so vast are the distances, so ingrained 
are the jealousies of the races, religions, colours, and civiliza- 
tions in the Republic,—not to speak of the quarrels between the 
States and the Central Power, and between Governors and Legis- 
latures,—that for fifty years the maintenance of regular order 
has been impossible, except through dictatorships supported 
solely by terror. Successive governments have been so 
paralyzed by the physical difficulty of making theiselves felt, 
of sending shocks, as it were, through non-conducting materials, 
that they have been forced to become tyrannies of a type 
elsewhere extinct in the world, tyrannies supported solely by 
their power of inflicting death or torture. So regular 
is this process, and apparently so inevitable, that the 
President, who has made a life-long study of Spanish 
America, declares in this message a secret doubt whether 
there is not something, “innate, historical, traditional,” in 
Spanish America tending to repeat there the forms of Asiatic 
civilization, whether huge despotisms like those of the Aztec 
sovereigns, of the Incas, of Rosas, of Francia, are not the expres- 
sion of some permanent and incurable drift in affairs,—one of 
the strangest little apergus into the mind of a Republican ruler 
we ever remember to have read. He is battling, himself, unless 
we misread him, against a sort of necessity, which he never- 
theless feels, for perpetually accreting power. However, the 


S. Sarmiento goes at his work like an Indian Viceroy or an 
Australian Governor, rather than a Spanish party leader. He 
tells his Congress that the first necessity for the Republic is 
means of secure locomotion, that he must have more roads and 
more security along the roads, and that he is very glad members 
have had to come so far, and*through such discomfort, because 
they have actually felt the evils he desires to remedy. Hampered 
as he is by the Paraguayan war, of which he speaks with great 
bitterness, though he goes on with it, he has, it is reported, 
during his six months’ rule, already effected much in this 
direction ; and the Central Railway from Buenos Ayres to 
Cordova, which opens up the mining provinces, will do more. 
Nothing bothers a highwayman like a locomotive at thirty 
miles an hour. Then the President is bringing the Army 
into order. It has been the practice in Buenos Ayres to leave 
the soldier unpaid, a practice, says S. Sarmiento, with an 
irrepressible sneer, ‘neither very chivalrous nor very honoar- 
able,” an “injustice which never has long to wait for punish- 
ment ;” but he is remedying the evil, and doing ‘“ what he can, 
which is saying a great deal,” to ‘restore to the soldiery 
regard for the Government and for the national institutions,” 
unpaid persons in arms being apt to regard plunder and dona- 
tives as considerably more advantageous than either. Some 
sort of discipline seems to have been restored, the soldiers 
behaving well in Paraguay and in the far interior, where “a 
latent sense of insecurity’ had almost dissolved society ; and 
the President has further improved the public force by arming 
it with an American breech-loader, which Indians, half- 
breeds, and other disorderly persons cannot obtain, and 
which of itself therefore is an important element of 
order. Force thus restored to the State, the President 
set himself to restore the solvency of the Treasury, threatened 
not so much by the want of revenue, for the revenue has 
doubled in five years, as by the demoralization of the public 
services. Eyerybody was stealing, or bribing to escape taxes, 
or taking bribes for exemptions, and the President had to hit 
hard to restore decent order. He says, however, he has nearly 
done it,—first, by an absolute determination that if the State 
promised anything the State should pay it ; secondly, by show- 
ing no “consideration” for individuals; and thirdly, we 
believe, though he avoids saying this, by making it unsafe for 
officials to take bribes ; and he believes, when the work is com- 
pletely done, that is when the Treasury obtains the whole of 
the taxes levied from the people, the Republic will have 
enough for its wants and more without any new taxation. 
That is a sanguine view, as the country is now passing through 
a period of severe financial distress, caused by the tendency of 
the people to postpone every enterprise to sheep-farming, 
which at the present prices of wool does not pay, but 
the restoration of security, and the opening up of the 
mining provinces by the railway, will give opportunity for 
new industries; contracts for a new port on a great scale 
at the railway terminus have been already signed; and the 
President is about to attack the grand obstacle to immigration, 
the preposterous distribution of the soil. Of all the evils 
which have retarded progress in Spanish America, perhaps the 
greatest is the tenure forced upon the colonial governments 
by the circumstances of the original conquest. The land was 
granted in vast blocks to men who intended to work their 
grants either through Indian serfs or imported slaves, and 
though slavery and serfage are alike extinct, the enormous 
estates worked by their aid are not. There are men in every 
Spanish-American state who own principalities they cannot 
people, and in the States of La Plata the system has been 
carried so far that ‘‘ one individual owns land sufficient to 
make a kingdom,” that the “ thinly-inhabited section of the 
Republic is all owned, the immigrants cannot find a yard of 
land the acquisition of which is not exposed to the eventuali- 
ties of purchase by private bargain,” and “with an area of 
900,000 square miles, and with a population of a million and 
a half of inhabitants, two-thirds of them know not where to 
fix their homes, or where to go and find a settlement.” The 
President has resolved that this system should end, and 
intends apparently to reclaim all the lands belonging to the 
subordinate states, or even those granted to individuals but 
not used,—a strong but indispensable measure, in which he 
will be backed by the whole of the immigrant population. 

All this looks like progress, but all this is in the President's 





settlers who will establish the bonds now wanting to make the 
provinces cohere, who will first create opinion and then make | 
it executive, are at last arriving; and at the same time the | 
Republic has secured as its President the ablest Spanish 
American alive, the one man among that group of governors 
who appears to belong to the order of men who can found. ' 


judgment useless, unless the Republic can get rid of its per- 
manent burden,—the ignorance of the population,—to which 
he ascribes every evil it has endured, the tyranny of Rosas 
included. Two-thirds of the population, he says, know 
nothing, not even the laws they have to obey, and till this 
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evil is corrected the people, says the President, are “ not 
civilized.”” Hitherto the efforts made in this direction have 
been confined to setting up colleges in each province, whence 
issue every year “a privileged minority of fifteen hundred 
students, who leave the masses behind without improving 
them.”’ §S. Sarmiento desires universal education, a desire for it 
has fortunately sprung up in the provinces, and hampered as he 
is by the war, he has still prepared bills which will, he believes, 
bring the means of education home to the body of the people. 


Of course, the President, like all fanatics of his kind, is a | 


great deal too sanguine. He must find schoolmasters before he 
can establish schools, just as he must find honest taxgatherers 
before he can fill his Treasury, and population before his 
new industries will succeed; but still, after all allow- 
ances, there is something to interest politicians in this 
spectacle of a Spanish-American, a quiet Doctor of Laws, 
standing up, down there at the bottom of the world, to see 
if, by the mere exercise of intelligence, he cannot change 
a population of Spanish owners, Italian peasants, wild Indians, 
and men who, he says, ‘must be described by some word 
between bandits and prairie savages,”’ all dotted in little groups 
over territories which strain the imagination of geographers, 
and have, he says, ‘no bond but a few roads,” into the peace- 
ful citizens of an orderly and wealthy state, organized on 
civilized principles, and open to all the poverty-stricken among 
Catholic mankind,—doing it, too, with an obvious effort not to 
be too despotic, not to advance too fast, not to set up a dic- 
tatorship in the interests of civilization. Very likely he will 
fail, for be the cause what it may, whether, as the President 
seems to suspect, a perpetual contest between the principles of 
freedom and a necessity for individual government, or some 
mysterious lassitude in a race which, after conquering and 
settling a continent, seems unable to retain or even to {fill it, 
there is some deficiency of accumulating power in the Spanish- 
American mind, some tendency to stereotype society as it is 
stereotyped in Asia, which may baflle every effort, and render 
S. Sarmiento’s r¢yime a mere speck in history, like the reign 
of a great Sultan or Shah. Still it is a great thing which is 
getting itself done, and unless we are far mistaken, the man 
who is striving to do it, over-philosophical and wordy as he is, 
—he is ‘“ Doctor” through all his message,—is great too, and 
thoroughly deserves, if man ever deserved, to succeed in the 
impossible. 





A PUBLIC PROSECUTOR. 


HE Home Secretary’s defence of the Government for 
declining to continue the “Overend prosecutions ” was 

a very lame affair. Government has a right to prosecute, 
and Mr. Bruce could not, therefore, take his stand upon law ; 
and it has once or twice used its right, and he could not, 
therefore, rely on a total absence of precedent. He was 
obliged to say that “the Cabinet saw nothing in the circum- 
stances of the case for an exception to the general rule,” —which 
would be conclusive, but that the Cabinet represents the 
country, and the country does see reason. The magnitude of 
the Overend failure takes it altogether out of the rank of 
private misfortunes, and makes an inquiry into the causes of 
the catastrophe a matter of national moment. It may not be 
the duty of Government to inquire into every explosion of nitro- 
glycerine, but if one happened in London and destroyed half 
the metropolis,—a disaster not by any means impossible,— 
inquiry would become a peremptory duty of the State. There 
is not an income-taxpayer in England who is not the poorer 
for the conduct of the Directors of Overend, Gurney, and Co., 
and an inquiry whether that conduct was legal or no is, if for 
that reason alone, within the legitimate business of the 
Government. In denying that the circumstances are ex- 
ceptional, Mr. Bruce denies patent facts, and gives just 
occasion for the remark that in England there is no 
justice except for the very rich. Dr. Thom, the private 
prosecutor, has, as he believes, been defrauded of a large 





| The expense a prosecution would entail is, of course, a matter 
_to be considered,—though the necessity for such expense is a 
disgrace to our criminal procedure,—but a renewal of the old 
belief that in England no one is above the law, would be 
cheaply purchased at the cost of the £5,000, to which sum 
prosecutor's attorneys offered to limit the expenditure. 

Mr. Bruce’s refusal would have been received with legs 
annoyance, if he had promised even to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of creating Public Prosecutors; but he did nothing 
of the Kind, avoided even an allusion to a subject which, ns 
he knew quite well, greatly occupied the public mind, and 
left an impression—we trust an erroneous one—that on this, 
as on so many other subjects, the Cabinet is opposed to the 
policy of imposing new duties upon the State. That deci- 
sion, if it has been taken, a point about which we profess to 
know nothing, may delay reform for a time ; but it certainly 
will, in the long run, be over-ruled. The reform is one of 
those in which public convenience and the weight of argu- 
ment go together, and whenever that is the case, the innova- 
tors are sure, sooner or later, to prevail. Apart from the 
considerations which lie on the very surface of the question, 
such as the patent injustice of fining a man for performing 
|a@ public duty, and the less obvious but equal injustice of 
| leaving an accused person in great measure at the mercy of 
one who may be a personal foe, the reformers have an argu- 
ment to produce which seems to us absolutely unanswerable. 
No deterrent law is deterrent to the extent to which it might 
be deterrent, if it is worked capriciously, and private prosecution 
must always be capricious. The ideal should always be a 
law moderate, lenient, and Christian, but as certain and as in- 
exorable as the laws of nature, which, whenever they are known, 
secure instant obedience. A burn may be a light thing, but 
people do not put their fingers in candles. Penal servitude is 
worse than toothache, yet we venture to say that if every act 
of theft were by a natural and irreversible law followed by 
toothache till restitution had been made, thieving would 
become an almost unknown offence. This absolute certainty, 
it is, of course, beyond the power of human magistrates to 
secure ; but we can, at least, approach towards it, and every 
step we take in that direction is a step the more towards the 
extinction of crime. At present, the criminal, and more 
especially the criminal who is trying to use commerce as an 
instrument of unfair gain, is not defying any law so much as 
playing a game with the law, with a multitude of chances 
on his side. He may win, to begin with, and by the mere law 
of chances in a moiety of cases he must do so, and then he will 
hear no more of the affair. Talf the trustees who speculate 
with trust-money, for instance, win with it, and so escape the 
penalty. If Overend, Gurney, and Co. had succeeded, nobody 
would ever have dreamt of a prosecution. Then, even in the 
event of failure, there are so many chances. The prosecutor 
may be timid, or indolent, or poor, or open to a bribe, or too 
stupid to manage such an affair, or mixed up with too many 
things to want so much prominence, or a coldly reasonable 
person who holds it folly to throw so much good money after 
bad, or,—and this is the greatest loop-hole of all,—an average 
Englishman quite unable to put up with the oppression of 
doing for everybody else what they should do for themselves. 
What with the chance of winning, the chance of the prose- 
cutor not appearing, and the ordinary chances of the law, the 
fraudulent speculator feels as if he were playing a game in 
which success was all but certain, and failure nothing to be 
very much dreaded. The appointment of a Public Prosecutor, 
not authorized, but compelled, to take up every reasonable case 
brought before him, would destroy all these chances, would 
of itself warn the intending criminal that he would have 
against him the whole power of the State, that he would be 
engaged in a game in which ultimate victory was in the nature 
of things impossible. The deterrent effect would be as nearly 
complete as such an effect can ever be, and fraud would per- 
ceptibly diminish, to the immense advantage not only of the 
general morality, but of the general power of doing business. 








sum of money by men who have been committed for|That is a side of the question which Governments are very 
trial, yet because those men can secure great Counsel apt to forget, but which cannot be too often pressed upon 
and he cannot, he cannot have them tried, though the|}them. We do not hesitate to say that a universal observance 
law, at the same time, fines him £5,000 for not going on! of the Eighth Commandment in this country would add one- 
with an impossible suit. Had his pocket been picked of six- | third to the national wealth by merely releasing the enter- 
pence, he could have obtained full inquiry at the cost of a | prise now paralyzed by the fear of fraud. The appointment 
little time ; but because it has been picked of thousands, he | of Public Prosecutors would not, of course, make that obedi- 
It is not safe for | ence universal ; but it would so far increase it, as to increase 


is refused any satisfactory investigation. | 
the State to allow an abuse so flagrant to destroy public con- directly and materially the effective force of all business 


fidence in the justice it administers, or to deepen the suspicion | organizations. Every Association, to begin with, would feel a 
with which the rich are regarded in this country by the poor. | new impulse, the strongest but one of all impulses, towards 
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honesty ; and business all over the world is falling more and 
more into the hands of Associations. 

We shall be told, we dare say, that the task is too great 
for the State to undertake; that it would be loaded down 
with business, that it would be better to clear the path for the 
rivate prosecutor than to supersede him. We reply to the 
first objection that the State does it in Scotland without 
being overloaded at all, the system itself gradually diminish- 
ing the necessity for itself by the comparative uprightness it 
ensures ; and, to the second, that we do not propose to super- 
sede the individual prosecutor. We desire to do so, believing 
that his proper position is that of witness. and that he is ten 
times as likely to be “squared” as the State officer is ; but 
the character of our people as yet offers too many objections 
to that course. They have still to learn the great lesson which 
the nobles taught Scotland,—that the State is the best pro- 
tector of the weak unit against the oppression of the power- 
ful one; but it is not necessary to go so far. All that is 
needful is to give the Public Prosecutor his /ocus standi in 
Court whenever he sees fit to exercise it, leaving the aggrieved 
quite free, if the official fails him, to take his own course. 
The official will not fail without some sound reason for fail- 
ing, or he will hear of it from an office which will dread com- 
plaints in Parliament about prosecutors as it now dreads 
complaints about Police. It is an addition to the present 
machinery, a most powerful addition, which we seek, and not 
a reconstruction of the entire machine. 


THE TRAGEDY IN HOSTER LANE. 

HE interest of the Hosier-Lane tragedy seems to us to consist 
mainly in the light it throws on one of the great social evils 

of this country,—that fear of poverty, rising constantly to the 
very verge of mania, which haunts certain valuable classes of the 
community, saps or rather corrodes their moral characters, poisons 
their lives, and very frequently destroys their instinctive faith. 
As a rule, the fear is concealed, from the motive which in part pro- 
duces it, the pride of respectability, and we doubt if the prosperous 
are ever quite aware, or, indeed, ever can be quite aware, of its 
intensity and diffusion. ‘I fear greatly,” recently said a philan- 
thropist, who had singular opportunities of knewing the poor, ‘‘ the 
next generation of Kuglishmen will be an utterly joyless people. 
As fast as they rise above savagery the fear of the future settles on 
them like a cloud.” ‘The terror penetrates their very souls like 
& superstition, till it becomes a permanent constituent of their 
characters, never decreases, never disappears, paralyzes energy, 
and deprives them in the day of misfortune alike of recuperative 
power and reliance on the Divine. ‘They can pray against all 
evils but this, against which Christ himself directed prayer. The 
frightful tragedy which has this week divided attention with the 
Irish Church is only an extreme instance of its effect, minor 
instances of which are witnessed every day. ‘The unhappy couple 
whom the jury from a natural pity have pronounced insane, though 
every incident revealed showed unusual clearness of judgment and 
fixity of purpose, had clearly no other motive for their crime than 
terror of the future. Even supposing Duggan’s own statement true, 
that he was harshly treated by his employer—a charge which the em- 
ployer distinctly denies —the harshness consisted only in a dismissal, 
and was only resented so savagely because that dismissal exasperated 
the permanent dread which ultimately drove husband and wife to 
crime. Duggan was just the kind of character to feel that dread 
in its utmost bitterness, an extremely respectable, laborious, but 
sickly and depressed man, with a strong desire to rise. He seems 
to have worked most diligently through life, to have kept any 
situation he obtained, to have been respected by his own family 
and neighbours, and to have complained habitually as his worst 
cross in life of his deficient education. Ie feared it would deprive 
him of the work as clerk on which alone he was dependent, his 
ill-health forbidding hard labour, while his family rendered any 
accumulation from his wages nearly impossible. Ie was reported 
by all who observed him to be extremely fond of his children, 
though, probably from poverty, he had not sent them to school, and 
the very incidents of the murder showed steady consideration for 
their happiness. He loved them, he says himself, in a letter either 
written or finished after their death, so much that he could not 
endure to leave them in want, and there is no reason to accuse him 
of self-deception. If he had been thinking only of himself, 
self-destruction would have secured his end, release from 
immediate suffering. The means adopted for the murder 
were those which he knew would inflict least pain, and 


washed clothes. There was no passion, no hatred, no revenge 
impelling Duggan to the murder of the children; nothing but 
fear, a fear which his wife shared as completely as himself. Her 
case, indeed, is more remarkable in some ways than his. Duggan 
was suffering from rupture, and possibly, therefore, from the 
extreme nervous disturbance which often accompanies that form 
of disease ; but his wife seems to have been a healthy woman, 
who brought up six children, and turned them out daily so neat 
that they were remarked by the neighbours for their tidiness. 
There was no actual hunger upon her, for they had still 12s. in 
the house ; though it seems probable, from the surgeon's evidence, 
that she had either abstained from food for the sake of economy, 
or, as is more likely, had been unable, from the agitation of her 
own thoughts, to eat. We agree with the jury that she aided in 
the crime, for it is, in the first place, most improbable that she 
was poisoned in her sleep three hours after her children had all 
died; and, in the second, Duggan had no conceivable motive 
for inventing such a charge against his wife; and he 
speaks of her in his letter to his brother as sharing in his 
design. Either he must have completely controlled her will, 
which, with the children at stake, is improbable, or she shared 
his fear of the future, the horror which he expressed of death 
from misery, and indignity, and privation, a horror which actually 
enabled hcr, as we read Duggan’s letter, not merely to assent to 
the crime, but to plan its commission with her husband. lad 
their resolve been a common suicide, there would have been little 
to surprise us. ‘That has happened before, and the resistance to 
overcome is in such a case very much less. Despite all the teach- 
ings of religion, mankind refuses, perhaps in obedience to some 
deep instinct, perhaps from a selfishness beyond the control of the 
will, to believe that suicide is murder, and men kill themselves 
every day to whom the murder of another would seem an almost 
impossible crime. But here we have a woman deliberately plan- 
ning the slaughter of children of whom she was proud, and for 
whom she steadily exerted herself, because she feared that she 
and they would find themselves in poverty. One has heard of 
such murders committed from passion, or during a fit of insanity, 
or under overwhelming distress, but this quiet coucurrence of two 
minds in what to them must have seemed a great crime—indeed, 
Duggan admits that,—out of fear of an evil not yet present, is, we 
imagine, almost without example, and sets in the strongest light the 
profound distrust with which some of those among whom we live 
must regard the working of the institutions around them. Before 
two persons could have combined for such a crime, they must have 
despaired of aid from friends, from society, and from God. 

Not the least amazing incident in this tragedy is the revelation 
it makes of the religious position of such a man as Duggan. It is 
hard to doubt that there was in some corner of his mind a hope 
that in quitting this world he was about to enter a less inexorable 
one, that if not himself, at least his children, would be a little 
nearer to the direct protection of the Almighty; yet it never 
seems to have occurred to him, even casually, that he might 
receive such protection here also. He keeps and uses a family 
Bible, bids God bless his brother, expects retribution to fall 
on his employer, and even alludes to the expression, ‘* With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again ;” but 
he betrays at the same time an absolute despair of assistance 
from God, a failure of power even to look at that side of the ques- 
tion, which, in its entireness, suggests not so much an absence 
of religious feeling as an incapacity for it, such as we 
attribute — it may be erroneously — to the whole animal 
world. He was not an unreliant character at all. He 
evidently relied to the full upon his wife, upon the police,— 
whom he summoned by letter after he had murdered the children, 
—urpon his brother, and in one way upon his employer's word ; but 
upon Heaven, while acknowledging its power in words at all 
events, he had no reliance at all, no idea apparently that reliance 
upon God was conceivable, or could enter in any way into his own 
view of his own position. Or if, as we should be inclined to believe, 
he relied upon God at all, it was upon His mercy there, as opposed 
to His want of mercy here, a state of mind hopelessly inexplicable, 
showing a faith at once strong enough to encounter death, yet so 





weak as to be non-existent. ‘The contradictions of human nature 
are endless, but this man, driven to murder by desire for respec- 
| tability, so fond of wife and children as to desire that all should 
be involved in the same doom with himself, yet utterly despairing 
‘of any good thing, so full as regarded Providence of trust and 
| distrust, trust for the future, and distrust for the present so 
methodical and so distraught, is an anomaly not explained by the 


the poison was administered in sleep, and the bodies, as a last | easy but fallacious suggestion which the Coroner's jury in their 
act of care, were decorously laid out, and apparently in newly- ‘ pity so readily adopted. 
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THE SOLAR MUTABILITY. 

por is every day teaching us to think of the Sun, and 

what have now been s0 long called the “ fixed” stars, with 

less and less of that sense of fixity which their enormous import- 

ance to planetary beings would seem to render desirable. Not 
only have we learned that all these so-called fixed centres of 
separate universes are themselves travelling in different directions 
(dragging their planetary systems after them) with enormous 
speed, though their distances from our own system are so great 
that, in the few centuries we have had to study them, the change 
has not become very apparent to ordinary perceptions; but we 
have also learned that many of them are * variable” stars,—our 
own sun amongst the number,—becoming brighter, and again less 
bright at fixed intervals of years; that some of them have broken 
up and disappeared some years (or perhaps thousands of years) 
before the blank caused by their disappearance could have struck 
the human retina, Nay, more, we now know that our own sun 
(resembling in this probably most other solar bodies of the same 
kind) is in so highly fluid and excitable a condition as to be 
constantly sending out from its surface forked tongues (thousands 
of miles in extent) of inflamed hydrogen gas, like the flickering 
streams of light from the stars of a street illumination ; and, more- 
over, as to be subject to great periodical disturbances, now called 
* magnetic storms,” which are in all probability caused by certain 
combinations in the movements of those little solid bodies, on one 
of which we live, round the sun. Even now one such epoch of 
magnetic storm seems to be thought pretty nearat hand. The sun 
has been lately exhibiting the most surprising forms of dis- 
turbance, and presenting to scientific eyes less “ fixity ” of essence 
than ever. Spots so vast that we must estimate their dimen- 





| termed ‘‘magnetic storms.’’ When the records of the Kew 
| Observatory came to be looked over, it was found that at the very 
| instant in which the brilliant spots of light had appeared to 
Messrs. Hodgson and Carrington, the self-registering instru. 
| ments had been subjected to the third and most significant 
| form of disturbance,—a magnetic storm began, in fact, ag 
| the light broke out on the sun’s surface. But this was 
{not the only evidence of the sympathy with which the 
| earth responded to the solar action. It was subsequently 
found that soon after the spots of light had appeared the whole 
|frame of the earth had thrilled under a mysterious magnetic 
influence. At the West Indies, in South America, in Australia, 
| Wherever magnetic observations are systematically made, the 
| observers had the same story to tell. In the telegraph stations 
| at Washington and Philadelphia the signalmen received strong 
| electric shocks. In Norway telegraphic machinery was set 
jon fire. The pen of Bain’s telegraph was followed by a 
| flame. And wherever telegraphic wires were in action, well- 
marked indications of disturbance presented themselves. Even 
this, however, was not all. The great magnetic storm was 
not a mere instantaneous electric throe. Hours passed before 
the disturbed earth resumed its ordinary state. And thus it 
happened that in nearly all parts of the earth night fell while the 
storm was yet in progress. During that night magnificent 
auroras spread their waving streamers over the sky, both in the 
northern and the southern hemisphere. As the disturbed needle 
vibrated, the coloured streamers waved responsive, aud it was only 
when the magnetic storm was subsiding that the auroral lights 
faded from the heavens. 

Now, it is evident that these phenomena show the most intimate 
relation between these peculiar disturbances in the sun and the 





sions by millions of square miles have broken out from time 
to time, and have presented rapid changes of figure, indicating 
the action of forces of ineonceivable intensity. Clusters of smaller 
spots, extending over yet vaster areas, have exhibited every form 
of disturbance known to the solar physicist, and every degree of 
light, from the apparent blackness (in reality only relative) of the 
nuclei, to the intense brilliancy of the faculous ridges. 

And we now know that these appearances are not merely 
matters for the curious, with which, as they happen at a distance 
of above ninety millions of miles, practical men need not concern 
themselves. In point of fact, it is by no means impossible that 
the issues of peace or war, of a financial crisis, or a religious 
agitation, may be closely bound up with these phenomena,—if 
not, indeed,—which is also quite possib/e,—the sudden disappear- 
ance of our whole system after the fashion of other solar systems 
which have thus disappeared. This much, at least, is certain, 
that the vast changes now going on in the physical constitution 
of the sun are changes which do most powerfully affect the 
electric condition of our earth, which have in former years caused 
the most violent disturbances in the various artificial as well as 
natural electric apparatuses of the world we live in, and which, to 
speak of the least of all its possible effects, might, just as well as 
not, happen some day to throw the electric condition of every 
telegraphic cable on our planet, under the sea or above it, into the 
most dire confusion, and send down ‘Telegraphic Companies’ shares 
to zero in a lump, even if they did not contrive to telegraph to us, 
after some strange inarticulate fashion, that shares in all public 
companies, even in that very limited public company, the human 
race, are, in a physical point of view, of very doubtful value 
indeed. Let us explain briefly to what we allude. 

On September 1, 1859, shortly before noon, two astronomers,— | 
Messrs. Ilodgson and Carrington,—one at Oxford, the other in 
London, were at the same instant scrutinizing a large group of 
sun spots. On a sudden two intensely bright patches of light 
appeared in front of the cluster. So brilliant were they that the 
observers thought the darkening screens attached to their tele- 
scopes must have become fractured. But this was found not to be 
the case. ‘The bright spots indicated some process going on upon 
the sun’s surface,—a process of such activity that within five 
minutes the spots travelled over a space of nearly 34,000 miles. 
Now, at the Kew Observatory there are self-registering magnetic 
instruments which indicate the processes of change by which the 
subtle-influences of terrestrial magnetism wax and wane. At one 
time the line traced by the pointer will be marked by scarcely 
perceptible undulations, indicating the almost quiescent state of 
the great terrestrial magnet. At another, well-marked waves along 





magnetic currents of our own earth. Directly one of these changes 
takes place upwards of ninety millions of miles away, the electric 
condition of our planet is changed in some mysterious way, of 
which our instruments, and even the condition of our sky, bear 
record. ‘The pens of all our telegraphic wires may some day trace 
in flame a handwriting more ominous of human destiny, than was 
the handwriting which during Belshazzar’s feast traced a warning 
on the wall of the fall of the Babylonian dynasty. Moreover, 
note this, that these changes in the condition of the sun take 
place at intervals of about eleven years. The variable star which 
swings us round it, as well as supplying us with light and heat 
and (apparently) magnetism, clouds over every eleven years with 
these spots, so that it seems most likely that every eleven years 
certain magnetic conditions recur which have not occurred in the 
interval. If so, perhaps, the magnetic excitement of 1859 will 
recur, and it may be in much greater force next year,—in 1870. 
And if it does, how are we to say what may or may not recur with 
it? It is quite possible that those periods of speculative financial 
excitement—which are also said to follow a periodic law of some- 
thing very like the same period—may be more or less dependent on 
the magnetic condition of our planet, that so mean a phenomenon 
as speculative frenzy on the various stock exchanges of Europe may 
be more or less connected with these wonderful discharges of voltaic 
batteries in the sun. Is itquite impossible that the electric political 
condition of Europe in 1848,—and again at an interval of eleven 
years, in the year of Italian revival and revolution, 1859,—may not 
recur after one more period of eleven years, in 1870, in consequence 
of the returning epoch of magnetic excitement in the sun? It 
would be ridiculous to aflirm that there could be no connection 
between the moral excitability of nations and electric phenomena 
on so grand a scale as this: nor would it in any degree be a 
grossly materialistic explanation of moral and spiritual changes, 
any more than it is a materialistic explanation of moral and 
spiritual changes, to say that starving people are deficient in 
moral spirit, and that a storm of rain depresses the most gallant 
army that ever fought. Could we really establish any periodic 
law of electric excitement on the earth, it would not be irrational, 
but in the highest degree rational, to expect marked human pheno- 
mena in connection with it,—either a great concurrent depression 
or a great concurrent stimulus to the energies of the human brain. 

But after all, what strikes our imagination most is the curious 
insight we are beginning to glean of the highly susceptible and 
sensitive constitution of the sun. That a mass but little denser, 
even as a whole, than water, nearly four times as light, bulk for 
bulk, as that of our own earth, and surrounded by an envelope of 
burning gas, which is by comparison with the intense heat and 





the line exhibit the pulsations of the magnetic system, influenced 
in a manner as yet unintelligible to the physicist. And then there 


light of the proper surface of the sun itself mere cold and 
darkness,—that a mere wandering flame of this kind, shoot- 


is a third form of disturbance,—the sharp, sudden jerks of the! ing rapidly through space, an iron-smelting furnace throwing 
pointer exhibiting the occurrence of those mysterious phenomena | out tongues of fire on all sides, and so highly susceptible to 
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external influence that certain combinations of planets which, 
when all thrown into the same scale, would make up only an 


infinitesimal portion of the sun’s mass, cause the most marvellous | 


disturbances in his physical constitution and lead to magnetic 
storms such as we have described on his surface,—that such a 
body as this, we say, should yet for thousands of years exercise 
so orderly, continuous, and consistent an influence over the | 
development of our terrestrial world and our human affairs, does 
seem truly marvellous. Can anything be conceived less apparently 
likely to lead to fixity of tenure in our universe than a centre for it 
such as this,—a great boiling furnace of forces enveloped in an at- | 
mosphere of flaming gas, and subject to the most violent superficial | 
excitements under the most apparently insignificant external influ- | 
ences? The old Hebrew conception of an earth ‘founded on the seas 
and established on the floods,” which had been made so fast that it | 
‘could not be moved,” was a conception of perfect solidity com- 
pared to that heliocentric basis of our universe,—a hurricane of 
flame the disturbances of which might perhaps be best represented | 
to our imaginations by the occasional explosion of a planet | 
or two of nitro-glycerine,—which we are compelled to substitute. 
Yet hence proceed attractions of gravitation which have not 
sensibly altered during the life of man upon the earth,—waves of 
light indicating by their spectra the burning of the very same sub- | 
substances in the sun aswere being consumed in all probability when | 
the words ‘let light be’ were first registered,—and, as we now 
appear likely to learn, periodic magnetic impulses, recurring with | 
the punctuality of seasons and eclipses, certain to be full of im- 
port for us, and yet not improbably of the same nature as those | 
greater hurricanes by which other suns have perished. Is it 


possible to conceive a more apparently unstable centre and | 


fountain of a universe of law and order? Is it possible to con- 
ceive a more impressive lesson on the words, ‘* He maketh His 
ministers a flaming fire ” ? 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
—_—p— 
CVIL.—Tue Wetsn Marcu :—MonMOUTHSHIRE AND HERE- 
FORDSHIRE.—THE City oF HEREFORD. 
HE city of Hereford stands on the left bank of the river Wye, 
which forms a natural defence to it on the south, “ ina 
broad, fertile, and well-cultivated valley,” near the centre of the 


county. It was evidently the Saxon successor to the Roman | 


| After the Norman Conquest, a castle was certainly constructed 
here, and was probably under the governorship of Fitz-Osborne, 
Earl of Hereford. It ‘‘ occupied a space on part of the east and 
south sides of the city, having the river Wye on the south, and being 
' defended by a large and deep moat on the north and east sides, to 
the angle of which the wall of the city extended. The situation 
was well calculated for the defence of the Cathedral, which nearly 
_ adjoined it on the west, but not for that of the town. It com- 
‘prised two wards; the keep was in the smaller, towards the west, 
having a strong tower on the top, and a dungeon underneath. 
| Leland describes the keep to have been ‘high, and very strong, 
having on the outer wall ten semicircular towers, and one great 
‘tower within.’ In the eastern ward were the gate-house, a chapel 
dedicated to St. Cuthbert, a mill, and two dwelling- houses. 
There was a ‘ fine and pleatiful spring of water within the castle.’ 
On the south the ground along the eastern ward fell almost per- 
| pendicularly seven yards to the river; on the east the works stood 
on earth thrown up five yards, with a deep and broad moat in front, 
| which were all continued on the north, until they reached the wall 
| which enclosed the keep.” ‘The sides of the eastern or larger ward 
_ were, on the south, 175 yards ; on the west, 100 yards; on the 
north, 175 yards; and on the east, 196 yards; the smaller or 
| western ward was nearly 100 yards on the south and east, and on 
‘the north and west it had three sides, each measuring 65 yards. 
The whole castle was once environed by the Wye or by brooks. 
The entrance was on the north side of the eastern ward, over a 
“great bridge of stone arches, with a drawbridge in the middle. 
| According to Leland, the castle was ‘ one of the largest, finest, and 
strongest in England.” In the reign of Henry I., Walter, Constable 
of England, held the castle for a time in his custody. King Stephen 
granted to Robert de Bellamonte, Earl of Leicester, and his Heirs, 
on creating him Earl of Hereford, the borough of Hereford, with 
the castle and the whole county of Hereford. In the civil wars of 
that period, Stephen, in person, advanced against and took Iere- 
ford after some resistance; and he then dispossessed Milo, son of 
Walter the Constable, who had been installed in the honours of 
the Bellmonts by the Empress Matilda. Henry II. restored them 
to Roger, Milo’s son, with the mote of Hereford, and the whole 
castle, and the third penny of the county. Roger, however, after- 
wards held the castle against the King at the instigation or in 
combination with Hugh de Mortimer, of Wigmore; but the King 
soon reduced them to submission, and is said to have kept the 
earldom of Hereford for some time in his own hands. During 
the absence of Richard I. in the Holy Land, Hugh Bigod had 





station at Macnx or MaGna—Kenchester—in the immediate the castle entrusted to his care, on condition of giving it up to 
neighbourhood. There is alsoa Roman camp on Dinedor Hill, | Ear) (afterwards King) John in case of his brother's death abroad. 
within a short walk of Hereford, another on Backbury Hill, now | He was, however, displaced by Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
called Ethelbert’s Camp, and a third, as we have seen, at Creden- | In the reign of John, and in the beginning of Henry III.’s, William 
hill, above Kenchester. The Saxons in their usual way abandoned | | de Cantilupe, sheriff of the county, and brother of Thomas, Bishop 
the Roman station to natural decay, and made a new settlement | | of Hereford, was appointed governor of the castle. Almeric St. 
closer to the river IVye, so as to command its passage. Here a | Amand, also sheriff, filled the same post during this reign. In the 
synod is stated to have been held as early as 680. We have | Simon de Montfort troubles, Peter Aquablanca, the bishop, was 
already alluded to the murder here of Ethelbert of the East seized and confined, being obnoxious on account of his attachment 
Anglians, in the time of Offa the Mercian, and of the to the Court of Rome; and the castle was taken possession of by 
accession to the prosperity of the town consequent on the. Peter de Montfort (Leicester's son), Walter Devereu, the sheriff, 
concourse of pilgrims to Ethelbert’s tomb, and the gifts made being orderedtohand him over the proceeds of thecounty for the pur- 
by Offa to the church. The city shared the fate of the Mercian | pose of strengthening the fortifications. ‘The King’s son, afterwards 
states, and was for some time, but intermittingly, under the yoke | Edward L., was confined in the castle by the followers of De Montfort, 
of the Northmen. Athelstan marched with a strong army against , and from hence he effected his escape,—according to one account, 
the British princes, in order to repress their incursions in this availing himself of a permission to exercise himself on horseback ina 
direction, and in 939 is said to have compelled them by a treaty | meadow called Wide Marsh, on the north side of the town. The 
made at Hereford to pay him tribute. To this great Saxon king sheriffs of the county appear from this time to have been generally 
is given the credit of enclosing Hereford with walls, on all but the | the governors of the castle. (Queen Isabella and her followers 
side protected by the river. These walls, at any rate in later! met in Hereford and declared her son, Prince Edward (after- 
times, were 1,800 yards in extent, and had six gates; fifteen | wards Edward III.), Protector of the realm ; and here the younger 
embattled watch-towers projected from the walls; the height of De Spencer, Earl of Gloucester, was hanged on a gallows fifty 
the walls was sixteen on the outside, and of the towers thirty- | feet high, and a similar fate befell several of his adherents. 
four. The whole circumference of the city enclosed by the walls | After this time, the castle seems to have fallen into neglect. John 
and the river was 2,350 yards. We have alluded to the defeat of of Gaunt, being governor in the time of Richard IL, begged a 
Earl Ralph in 1055, and the subsequent capture of Hereford by | store of timber from the gentlemen of those parts for the repairing 





the combined Welsh and Saxon insurgent forces. The Cathedral 
Church was burnt, and seven canons slain, the inhabitants were 
slaughtered, the city was given up to pillage and fire, and the 
walls razed to the ground. Harold rescued the remnant of the 
citizens and the remains of the town, and “ caused a great trench to 
be cast about the latter, with a high rampire, strongly fortifying the 
gates of the same.” Here tradition attributes great atrocities to 
Tostig, Harold’s brother, which led to his banishment. Some 
antiquaries attribute to Harold the erection of a castle here on 


the occasion of his fortifying the city, but it is very doubtful | 


whether any such existed during the Saxon period. 


and fortifying of the castle, intending to have made it his chief 
abode; but the king took away the custody of the castle from 
him. The castle continued to decay, and in the reign of Henry 
VILL. had lost many of its principal appendages. ‘The ancient 
fortifications and castle are now wholly destroyed, and their site 
is occupied by a public promenade.” 

The cathedral church is the successor of Saxon churches dedi- 
cated to St. Ethelbert, for which the successive dates of 825 and 
1030 are assigned, and was commenced in 1079 by Bishop 
Robert, of Lorraine, and completed about 1115, and affords rich 
examples of Norman, Early English, and Decorated work. The 
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north-western portion fell in in 1786; and it was rebuilt with 
other alterations, by Wyatt, much to the injury of the edifice 
architecturally. ‘The cathedral has been restored in late years 
by Mr. Scott. The extreme length of the church is 350 feet; 
the breadth, 174 feet; height of nave, 63 feet; breadth of nave, 
23 feet; height of tower, 160 feet. ‘‘ On the south side of the 
cathedral, and connected with it by a cloister 109 feet long, the 
oaken beams of its roof being finely carved, is the College of Vicars- 
Choral, a very picturesque quadrangle, with an inner cloister. 
It is for the most part Perpendicular, circa 1474. The Episcopal 
Palace stands south, between the cathedral and the river, and is 
formed almost entirely out of an ancient Norman hall, with 
pillars of timber. In the Wide-Marsh suburb are the ruins of a 
Black Friars’ Monastery, founded in 1276. Adjoining is an estab- 
lishment founded in 1614 by Sir T, Coningsby as a retreat for 
worn-out soldiers and superannuated faithful servants.” 

The borough of Hereford was first incorporated by Richard I. 
in 1189; the charter under which it was governed before the 
Municipal Corporations’ Act of William IV. was one granted by 
William III. in 1697. It has sent two representatives to the 
House of Commons since the 23rd of Edward I. At the 
breaking-out of the Civil Wars of the reign of Charles I. 
Hereford was garrisoned for the King, taken by a portion 
of the Earl of Essex’s army shortly before the battle of Edge- 
hill; again garrisoned for the King, and taken by Sir William 
Waller in 1643 without a struggle, through the pusillanimity of 
the Governor, Colonel Herbert Price. ‘The Royalists again reoc- 
cupied it, and it sustained a siege from the Scotch army in 1645, 
but was taken by stratagem by Colonel John Birch with small 
loss. 

At present, ‘* though the streets of Hereford contain many good 
dwelling-houses and shops, there are no evidences of any very 
active or thriving establishments. The Wye is navigable in 
barges up to the city, except in dry summers, or during heavy 
floods.” The population in 1861 was 15,585, against 12,108 in 
1851, so that it must be considered as in a prosperous and pro- 
gressive condition. Few towns in England possess so many 
charitable trusts as Hereford. Five of the principal are in the 
patronage of the corporation, ‘ who, according to the Municipal 
Commissioners, formerly used their influence for the most corrupt 
purposes. Many other minor endowments belong both to the cor- 
poration and the parishes.” A free grammar-school was either 
founded or enlarged by Queen Elizabeth, but in later times fell 
into disrepute, notwithstanding its twenty exhibitions to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
————. 
THE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S ON SACRILEGE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 
Srmr,—You have pointed out that, while speaking of sacrilege in 
the House of Lords, I did not explain what I meant by the word. 
It is true that I tacitly accepted the common notion of the thing, 
and did not feel that an exact definition was necessary for my 
immediate purpose. I cannot regret the omission, since it has 
given occasion to the excellent remarks which I read in your last 
number. I agree with you that it is much to be lamented that in 
common parlance the word has been restricted to a narrow techni- 
cal sense, which excludes the worst cases to which it would be most 
properly applied. I believe that if I say sacrilege is the diverting 
of things set apart for pious uses to purposes of an essentially 
different kind, I shall be giving a definition which perfectly coin- 
cides with the popular notion, while it includes every kind of sin 
which really falls under the same head. But I mean the word 
things to be taken in the largest sense, so as to comprehend all 
that belongs to persons not only outwardly, as their property, but 
inwardly, as the faculties of their nature. I assume that the 
elevation of the human spirit to a conformity of mind and will 
with the Father of Spirits, is the highest purpose to which any 
instrument or agency can be devoted. Whatever is designed to 
minister, directly or indirectly, to this end is set apart for a pious 
or sacred use ; and the diverting of it to one entirely different, as 
the satisfaction of a brutal appetite, is sacrilege. In this sense the 
phrase ‘robbery of God” does not grate upon my ear or shock 
my understanding. I also assume that public worship is one and 
a peculiarly efficacious means of promoting that elevation. And 
then all its accessories and material appliances, however in them- 
selves utterly insignificant, and incapable of producing such an 





effect, may yet in their measure contribute to the general result, | 


and by association acquire a kind of reflected and relative sanctity 
which may be the subject of a sacrilegious desecration. 

Agreeing as I do with you in the general tenor of your remarks, 
I must own it seems to me that you have needlessly complicated 
the question by the introduction of a foreign element, when you 
make the sin of sacrilege to depend upon the subjectivity of the 
offender. No doubt the sin of the thief who steals the vessels of 
the sanctuary is greatly aggravated, if he not only understands, 
but recognizes, their sacred character; but I conceive that his 
ignorance and unbelief, however they may extenuate his fault, do 
not affect the objective quality of the deed. ‘The definition of 
course does not affect to determine the question whether a parti- 
cular use is a really pious use. That is a point on which there 
may be contradictory views, not only between men of different 
creeds, but within the same religious communion. In the eyes of 
the idolater, the iconoclast who demolishes his idols is guilty of most 
atrocious sacrilege ; but he may be animated by the most fervent 
piety and the purest charity. The Ritualist believes that the 
splendour of a gorgeous ceremonial is highly conducive to the end 
of public worship. ‘To the Puritan it appears to have a directly 
opposite tendency. 

According to my definition, the guilt of sacrilege is incurred by 
all the acts to which the name is popularly attached. But it is 
contracted in a far higher degree by others to which the name is 
never applied. ‘The offence of the robber who plunders a church 
is light and venial in comparison with that of the clergyman or 
the schoolmaster who makes a sinecure of his office, that he may 
enjoy its emoluments without fulfilling any of its duties. But 
there are cases much more difficult and complicated, in which a 
question may arise as to the application of the word ‘ sacrilege.” 
We know that uses which were once pious, as those of the mon- 
astic endowments, may, partly through an error in the original 
design, partly through change of circumstances, lose their cha- 
racter, and become injurious to the interests which they were in- 
tended to promote. Is it, then, sacrilege to divert the funds set 
apart for those uses to others by which the object is attained in a 
different way, as was done, though unhappily only in a very few 
instances, at the Reformation with the property of the Monas- 
teries? According to my definition, the real sacrilege would 
have consisted in retaining the old abuses, which robbed God of 
all the benefit that a better employment of the funds would have 
yielded to man. 

But a case still more diflicult and complicated arises, when a 
disposition of Church property, not liable to this objection, but 
productive of much good, is nevertheless found to be at variance 
with the welfare of the community, and to endanger its safety. 
Whenever such circumstances arise, it seems clear that, on the 
principle of my definition, all private and particular interests, 
though in their several spheres each of the highest order, must give 
way to that which is the common ground in which they all take 
root and find their sustenance. Whether such circumstances have 
actually arisen in the case of the Established Church in Ireland 
is a totally distinct question; and even if the fact be admitted, 
the right or best mode of dealing with them becomes a most per- 
plexing problem, on which wise and good men may take different 
views; but which cannot be brought nearer to a solution by 
denunciations of sacrilege, or by a repetition of texts which—to 
say nothing of a leap in the dark out of the Old Dispensation into 
the New—are utterly irrelevant, unless they are supposed to con- 
tradict some of the clearest passages in the Bible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. Sr. Davip’s. 





THE ATTITUDE OF ULSTER. 

, (To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPBCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I venture to ask you if you are quite fair in the way yow 
speak of the Protestants of Ulster. You condemn their ‘ march- 
ings” to and fro, you call them indiscriminately Orangemen, and 
you blame theia strongly for showing, by the only means in their 
power, their distaste to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church measure. 
Sir Robert Peel in his day advised agitation as the best mode for 
the expression of political opinion, and the Irish Protestants, 
or to describe them more accurately, the English and Scottish 
settlers in Ireland, do so agitate; and considering the immense 
masses brought together at various places in Ulster during 
the last few weeks, they have agitated with a respect to law and 
order which is simply marvellous, and very much to their credit. 
No Hyde Park Riots, nay, no Murphyite outrages,—at the worst, 
only violent speech-making, — speech-making of the tamest 
kind when compared with the daily utterances of the other 
extremity of political feeling at Cork, or even at Dublin. 
This disendowment is a serious matter to them,—about the 
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disestablishment I do not believe they care. But surely they 
are entitled to a share of your sympathies, if you remem- 
ber that you are depriving them, for the benefit of a popu- 
lation about whom they know little and care less, of what they 
value,—of what they value quite as much as the English peasant 
does his church or the Scottish peasant his Kirk. ‘They are made 
to suffer because geographically they are tied to a nation whom I 
must acknowledge they cordially detest ; because in Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught the Romanists are in a majority, Ulster, 
where this is not the case, must give up her Church. This is what 
it comes to. ‘These Northerns are not connected with their 
fellow-islanders in anything but position. They differ in manners, 
in occupation, in religion, in race, I had almost said in language, 
from the people of the other three provinces; and to them the 
loss of the “Church of England” is a serious blow, and what 
they feel more, it is a blow which they do not deserve. 

But, you will say, the disendowment of the Church will not be 
its loss: the people of Ulster are wealthy enough to keep it up 
with but little change. ‘To this I answer that, even as in 
England, in most rural parishes, it is the upper class and the 
lowest who are the chief supporters of the Church. ‘The poor 
depend on it for the relief which they can obtain only from such 
a source. ‘The middle rank,—if indeed you can speak of a 
middle rank in Ireland anywhere,—are oftener Dissenters or 
Presbyterians, just as they are here. But the division 
is very slightly marked: sectarian animosity does not run high 
among Irish Protestants, except in facing their common enemy. 
The Presbyterian elder is often at the same time the Episcopalian 
churchwarden. A man will have his seat in church as well as in 
the meeting-house. Whole families attend the Scottish form of 
worship in the morning and with equal regularity the English 
in the evening. All these people, therefore, as well as the more 
strict upper class and the more needy poor, are decidedly in favour 
of the Church [stablishment,—or perhaps I should say of the 
Church endowment. ‘They cannot see why they are to be de- 
prived of it. ‘The Church will, indeed, survive, but stripped of 
those very things for which they now value it. It will be reduced 
to the level of the Dissenting bodies, and will no longer be the re- 
presentative of toleration, and of charity in both senses of that word. 

And is there no third way of it? Beeause this living body is 
chained to a corpse, must both be buried together? Can you not 
leave the Ulster Church alone? It is the Church of the majority, 
not of the minority, as in other parts of the island ; and what is | 
more, it is the Church in favour of which innumerable promises | 
have been ratified and pledges given to the forefathers of these 
very * Orangemen,’ and for which they now are willing to 
sink all party considerations, and to agitate with what in | 
Ireland is unprecedented unanimity. You will object that 
to leave the Church in Ulster is unfair to Dublin, where | 
there are mauy Episcopalians; but a moment’s thought dis- 
poses of this objection. ‘The Episcopalians of Dublin are well 
able to support their own Church, and, in point of fact, do support 
it, as any one who knows Dublin will tell you, and as you will | 
understand from the fact that the parish churches are compara- | 
tively deserted in favour of the chapels of Magdalen and Molyneux 
Asylums, of Bethesda and of Harold’s Cross. ‘The present Bishop | 
of Kilmore was not a parish clergyman in Dublin, neither was the 
Bishop of Cork, nor the Dean of Limerick, or the Archdeacon of | 

All have been promoted from the incumbency of * trustee ” | 
chapels. And the number of Protestant poor in Dublin is so small 
as not to enter into the question. 

But, again, you will object that it is contrary to all precedent | 
to legislate in this lopsided way. But has the ordinary method of 
legislation succeeded so well in Ireland that you should object to | 
any other? Has it not always been at the root of every Irish 
question that it was impossible to do anything satisfactory for | 
both North and South ? 

I have so far exceeded reasonable limits, that I will break off 
here, at the risk of doing so too abruptly, but I feel that it is almost 
too Jate to do anything in this matter, and that not a moment is 
to be lost. I therefore trust to your fairness to insert this letter. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 





Ferns. 


hive, anticipating an early outbreak of hostilities, and accuses him 
of ‘‘ having done harm by writing on a subject which he did not 
understand.” He then shows that Mr. Smith’s apprehensions 
were groundless, and goes on to say that ‘ the presentation of the 
case by the correspondent of the Daily News, which is a misrepre- 
sentation, is much more surprising than that of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith,” and continues the discussion in a strain which proves that 
he imagines that I also have somewhere predicted war, as likely to 
result from or follow closely on Mr. Sumner'’s speech. 

Will you allow me to say that this is a total mistake? I have 
never entertained for one moment the idea that there was any 
danger of war, and have said all I could in the /i/y News toshow 
its groundlessness. The only way I can account for “A 
Yankee's ” error,—as he does not reproduce what he considers my 
“ misrepresentation,”—is by attributing it to a quotation you were 
pleased to make from one of my letters some weeks ago, in which 
I said that Grant thought England ought to pay the expense of 
one year of war, over and above the Alabama damages, and that 
this would probably be insisted on. Not having the paper by 
me, I am unable to repeat my exact words. ‘This you 
cited in support of your own impression as to the minatory 
character of Mr. Sumner’s speech. Now, what [ said of Grant's 
opinion I have excellent reason for believing to be correct. In 
pronouncing the payment of the cost of one year of war as likely to 
be “insisted ” on, I was apparently mistaken, but not inexcusably 
mistaken, as I could readily show. But in using the phrase * in- 
sisted on,” or some equivalent of it, 1 meant simply diplomatic 
pressure, and I can only account for your thinking | meant war 
by the excited state of the publig mind in England when my 
letter arrived ; and I may fairly point to the general tencr of my 
recent correspondence in the Maly News, to show how wildly im- 
probable I have all along considered war to be. ‘Therefore, to put 
my * presentation of the case” in the same category with Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s is to create a very false impression, both as to 
what I really said, and what I plainly meant to say. 

“A Yankee ” compliments me so highly on my general aceu- 
racy,—so much more highly, indeed, than I deserve, in calling the 
mistake which he thinks he has discovered in this case my first, 
and probably my last,—and he is so good an authority as to what 





;**A Yankee” 


is or is not accuracy in dealing with American affairs,—that it 
may seem ungracious as well as presumptuous in me to question 
his judgment as to the proper qualifications of an American 
prophet. Nevertheless, 1 feel obliged to express my doubts 
whether the connection between my foreign birth and my real 
or supposed mistake be as close as he seems to think it, 
If it be true, as he assumes, that when I blunder as to the probable 
course of events here, it is because L have not been born in the 
country, it must also be true that native Americans writing on 
American affairs make no false predictions,—a proposition which 
would hardly care to face. I find, as the result of 
several years’ expericnce as an observer, that the political judg- 
ment of native Americans varics in different persons, as their 
other faculties vary. If all natives were competent to say exactly 
what was going to happen at every great crisis, | certainly should 
never nake any mistakes, inasmuch as [ should never trouble the 
English public with any opinions of my own.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
Tue New York CorkesvonveNt or THE * Daity News.” 
New York, June 17. 


WOMEN AS RELIGIOUS ‘TEACHERS. 
(To THe Eviron oF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”} 

Str,—The exception (if it be the only one) is certainly not very 

important, but you will allow me to remind you that the state- 


|mentin your article of the 12th ult., that ‘no woman has ever 
founded a creed,” is not quite accurate, for the considerable sect 
| of Shakers, or United Brethren, owes its existence to an obscure 
Englishwoman named Ann Lee, who in the last century promul- 
gated its doctrines and was constituted its prophetess. 


The leading features of her teaching were the bi-sexual nature 


' of Gcod,—the union in Him of the Fatherhood and Motherhood of 
| humanity ; the honourableness of labour ; and the duty of celibacy, 











which duty yet was to be observed in communities composed of 
both brethren and sisters, who in her system stand on equal 
ground and fill indifferently the oflices of preacher and elder. 
‘There are now in America several Shaker settlements, comprising 
some thousands of members, who live in different ** families” presided 
over by elders, and occupied with the tillage of land, various branches 
of manufacture, and especially the cultivation of medicinal plants, 
No one who, like myself, has passed a weck among them will 
withhold a tribute of respect to their industry, their simple hospi- 


Upper Berkeley Street. Wituiam J. Lorrin. | 
[The simple and final answer to all that is that the Catholics 
are a majority in Ulster.—Ep. Spectator.] 


’ 


MR. GODKIN AND * A YANKEE.” 


(fo THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 


’ 


Sin,—Your correspondent *‘A Yankee,” writing in the Spectator 
of June 5, reproves Mr. Goldwin Smith for his letter to the Bee- | 
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tality, and the kindly gentleness with which, while maintaining 
the superior purity of their own creed, they extend the hand of 
fellowship to those ‘‘ of the world” who visit their secluded re- 
treats. Their domains are usually remarkable in the surrounding 
country for their excellent cultivation and general air of pros- 
perity, all possessions being vested in the elders for the common 
interest of all members. 

If the bright vivacity of family life is wanting, the pervading 
air of peaceful calm is very noticeable, and, even while realizing 
that it falls short of the highest ideal, the visitor is struck with the 
‘¢starlit quiet,” which forms so marked a contrast to the rush and 
turmoil of life in the surrounding American towns, and which, 
combined with the interest of healthful labour, gives a result, at 


least, far superior to that of ordinary monastic life.—I am, Sir, &c., : 


S. J. B. 


BOOKS. 


——— 
UNDER THE EARTH.* 

Tue civilization of a country, it has been said, may be measured 
by the amount of sulphuric acid or by the amouut of coal which 
it produces. Looking at the statistics of British trade in these 
products, and in the materials manufactured by their aid, English- 
men may well be satisfied, for the present, with this statement. 
But in a country like our own, the treasures of the earth do not 
remain long concealed, and when once they have been discovered, 
all the ingenuity and the energy of an indomitable race is devoted 
to their development. ‘Thus the time will arrive sooner or later, 
some say before three hundred years, when the increasing in- 
accessibility, paucity, and poorness of the native materials of our 
manufactures will combine to offer a serious obstacle to our further 
material progress. ‘I'he vast coalfields and mineral stores of other 
lands will meanwhile be worked with more perfect appliances, and 
on a scale of greater magnitude, and in consequence the present 
chief industries of England will change their character or gradually 
forsake her shores. Yet this day, though it may be approaching 
faster than economists generally anticipate, is probably by no 
means so close as some alarmists sec to fear. But whatever be 
the probability of the rapid exhaustion of our fossil fuel, it will not 
prove an uninteresting or unprofitable task to notice some of the 
chief incidents connected with the winning of coal from the earth, 
and to glance also at the closely allied subject of the raising and 
working of various metallic ores. 

A handsome volume, by M. Louis Simonin, on Mines and Miners 
has been recently prepared for Knglish readers by Mr. H. W. 
Bristow. ‘The French author has collected together with much 
assiduity a crowd of varied tales about mines and miners ; and he 
has illustrated his narratives by maps of mining districts, by 
drawings of mining apparatus and tools, by representations of the 
plants of the coal measures, by coloured pictures of minerals, and 
by sensational and imaginary designs portraying the terrible 
disasters incident to work under the carth, Of these various 
components of M. Simonin’s book we cannot speak with equal 
praise, All the tales are interesting, most of them, doubtless, 
true ; the figures of coal plants are beautifully drawn ; the sketches 
and illustrations of mining methods, appliances, and tools are 
intelligible, instructive, and generally correct; but the chromo- 
lithographs of minerals aud ores are distinct failures, while the 
melodramatic pictures of accidents, possible and impossible, 
might have been omitted with advantage, for surely a subject 
like mining may be made picturesque without being made horrible. 
The majority of people think little and know little of underground 
life save through its disasters. A fatal explosion of firedamp, or 
the breaking of a beam, or an irruption of water occurs, then we 
are forced to take an interest in some great colliery, of which, 
though its coal may have warmed us, we never heard before. We 
wait with anxious hearts for tidings of rescue, or we realize the 
scene of bereavement at the pit’s mouth when rescue has proved 
impossible or too late. We pity and help the living ; we draw a 
veil over the fate of the dead, and have no wish to discover the 
sad secrets of their grave. What but a morbid taste could imagine 
and present in a concrete form the horrors of such a scene? But 
in M. Simonin’s book to each kind of calamity a separate picture is 
dedicated. Figure 67 is a fatal ignition of a blasting charge, figure 
69 isa still more deadly explosion of fire-damp ; while in figures 92, 
93, 05, and 96 we have collisions, and falls, and terribly ‘* critical 
situations ” in the shaft. but the acme of horror is reached in 
figure 86. ‘The mine falls in, and with its weight of rock, and 











* Underground Life: or, Mines and Miners, By L. Simonin. Translated andedited 
by H. W. Bristow, F.R.S. Ulustrated. Loudon: Chapman aud Liall. 1869, 





strain of timber, crushes a busy gang of workers into a ghastly 
confusion of agony and despair, stereotyped by instant death, 
Or, turn to figure 87; the water floods the workings, and we see 
the floating corpses of the men caught amongst the dead bodies of 
horses, or drifting down the timbered levels and dim galleries of 
the mine. In this, as through the other catastrophes delineated 
in this book, a miner’s lamp burns steadily, convenient to illu- 
minate artistically the scene, but increasing, to those who know 
something of mine accidents, and of French designs of this type, 
the unreal character of representation. 

Popular books of this class have often the great merits of being 
entertaining in matter and readable in style ; but the method of their 
production generally limits very seriously their solid value. Men 
of real attainments in natural science, even if they have the 
inclination, can seldom afford the time necessary for the tedious 
work of selection and compilation. ‘Thus this task is resigned to 
those who may possess leisure and imagination, but, in too many 
cases, neither accurate knowledge nor sound judgment. In the 
book before us, though the French author is not always a sure 
guide, the English editor has done a good deal to correct the 
defects and enhance the merits of the original work ; he might 
perhaps have done more. For instance, we think that he should 
have brought down, to a more recent date, the fossil botany of M. 
Simonin ; he would not then have made two genera, asterophyllites 
and calamites, out of one species. Thanks to the researches of 
Carruthers, the former plant (p. 23) is now known to be merely the 
foliage of the latter. ‘Then we have (p.290) thallium glass called re- 
fractory (in the fire), when refractive power (of light) is meant ; we 
read araucavian instead of araucarian, foramenifora for foram/nifora, 
and so on, here and there, throughout the volume. But these and 
other blemishes can be easily removed in a second edition, and so 
we must be content for the present with the very considerable 
improvement which Mr. Bristow has without doubt effected in the 
material submitted to his revision. We have to thank him for 
much work now amalgamated with the original text, for many 
corrections and notes, and especially for some excellent maps, 
among which we may particularly name that of the mineral regions 
of Chile and those of the several British coal-fields. 

We must now endeavour by a few extracts and references to 
give our readers some notion of that treatment of his subject of 
underground life which M. Simouin adopts. ‘To coal, metals, and 
precious stones the three parts of the present work are respectively 
assigned, but coal occupies, as it ought, more than half 
the book. ‘The strange history of its formation, the coim- 
paratively recent discovery of its numerous uses, its still grow- 
ing employment, the dangers of its extraction, and its probable 
exhaustion are here duly depicted. We learn something of 
the life animal and vegetable of the coal periods, and how 
successive forests with dense undergrowths must have lived and 
died to form it. We learn that coal varies greatly in character, 
much of it being, as it were, imperfect or immature, or else 
loaded with earthy impurities. Some of it is so contaminated with 
sulphur in several forms of combination that it cannot be used for 
smelting purposes. Indeed, many attempts were made before coal 
was successfully employed at all in the manufacture of iron, some- 
where about the middle of the seventeenth century, though its use 
for fires had become extensive 100 years earlier. The national 
importance of coal is illustrated (p. 51) by the flourishing condition 
of Belgium, due chiefly to her singularly rich coalfield. An 
instance of the political aspect of a coalfield is given by M. 
Simonin. He says (p. 80) that when the Allies in 1815 revised 
the French frontiers, they endeavoured, under the guidance of a 
Prussian engineer, so to define her borders as to exclude her 
from any share in the workable coal measures of Saarbriick ; it 
seems, however, that available coal has since been found in this part 
of the French territory. Does coal exist under London? a question 
discussed by M. Simonin, will not lead, we trust, to the borings 
which he suggests should be undertaken at the public expense in 
order to answer it. Into the details of shafts, pits, levels, and 
pumps we cannot, of course, here enter, though we must refer, in 
passing, to the ingenious apparatus of 7riyer (really the invention 
of Brunel), for sinking shafts under water by means of a chambered 
cylinder, in the lowest division of which the excavator works under 
a pressure of air equal to three or four atinospheres. ‘This pressure 
serves to keep all water out of the cylinder as long as the depth 
does not exceed about forty yards. M. Simonin relates (p. 97) 
that under these conditions the deaf recover their hearing tempo- 
rarily, but that the power to whistle is lost! Another use of com- 
pressed air is fully described by our author (p. 176). When a collier 
or miner has been rendered insensible by afterdamp or other irre- 
spirable gases, succour can only reach him if those who are sent on 
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this mission carry with them a reservoir of pure air. ‘The appara- 
tus of Ronquayrol, constructed on a familiar principle, was 
devised for this purpose. 
until a pressure of 25 to 40 atmospheres is reached. ‘The volume 
of air thus forced in is enongh, when expanded on a rush, to last 
the explorer some time, and may also be made to feed his lamp 
with the necessary medium of combustion. Where this apparatus 
is not at hand, the simpler contrivance of M. Galibut,—a large goat- 
skin inflated with air by means of a pair of bellows,—answers the 
same purpose. 

The cost of beginning and working is sometimes enormous, 
especially where water-bearing strata have to be pierced; in one 
instance, no less a sum than £100,000 was expended on a single 
shaft ina Durham colliery. When the shaft has been completed, 
it may be the scene of the most varied calamities, but it is in the 
workings themselves that the collier finds his most deadly and 
numerous enemies. Fire-damp burns, or, mixed with air, explodes ; 
choke-damp suffocates; water drowns; falls of roof overwhelm ; 
the coal itself ignites (pp. 106, 145, 179). ML. Simonin describes 
in detail all these catastrophes, and many others, noticing their 
causes and their prevention, as well as the attempts to retrieve these 
disasters. Ile gives us, too, the premonitory symptoms which 
indicate them, ‘* such as a tendency of the floor and roof of a level 
or working to unite, by a movement called a crush or creep, or, 
Seotlice, Some pathetic tales of rescue from mining acci- 
dents are told by M. Simonin. ‘Thirty years ago, in a colliery of 
the Loire, the men were driving the levels carelessly, and the 
acewmulated waters of an old working rushedin. ‘They rushed 
up an inclined gallery, but it had no outlet. How could it be 
kuown above-ground where the poor fellows had sought refuge ? 
The plans of the mines were studied, their place of working and 
their probable retreat partly ascertained, partly guessed. <A 
gallery was driven in the right direction, the signal blows of the 
pick received no answer. But at length a faint suspicion of reply 
was heard; then the sounds became more distinct, the miners 
a hole was bored into their 
tin tube was now fitted, and 
men who were still between 
length, after a little more 


a sit.” 


were living. ‘They were spoken to; 
place of retreat. Into this hole a 
broth was poured down it for the 
deliverance and death. ‘Then, at 
desperate work with the pick, they were set free (p. 188). 
Another story. In October, 1862, the mine of Lalle, near 
Bességes, in the Gard, was inundated, owing to an extraordinary 
Some of the miners escaped up a shaft, closely 
Others were imprisoned in the 
workings, and were considered beyond hope. ‘T'wenty-four hours 
afterwards a young rolly boy entered a gallery of the mine. He 
knocked on the walls, and thought he heard answering knocks. 
The engineers were told, the experiment was repeated, there was 
doubt about the fact. ‘To their signals the miners’ signal was re- 
turned ; sixty feet of rock intervened, it would take a month to 
cut through it at the usual rate, but they worked with tenfold 
speed. In two days they talked through the rock with the cap- 
tives, who said, ‘* We are three.” In another day they were reached, 
one, the youngest, sobbing, another in a high fever, the third dead 
(p. 192). In this inundation at Lalle 105 men perished, three 
besides those mentioned above were saved, but only after they had 
remained in the heading of a gallery for thirteen days. One of 
these last miners was a child; he swam about in the dark waters 
to find if possible a way of escape, but returned, after a fruitless 
search, exhausted and chilled, to his two comrades, who lay close 
to him to warm him, and then covered him with small coal, in 


storm of rain. 
+1 


pursued by the rising water. 


which position he was found by his rescuers. 

Sut we must leave these sad though most interesting narra- 
tives to glance for a moment at some of the points in coal-mining 
not yet noticed. MM. Simonin devotes some space and many illus- 
trations to the subject of lamps. Of safety lamps of various kinds, 
those which depend upon electricity (p. 169) as the source of 
power, though costly in working, are the safest in use, 
and have in special instances been found very useful. As to the 
depth of coal-mines, we are told (p. 111) that the deepest in Great 
Britain is at Dukinfield, near Manchester; it is 2,151 feet deep, 
and the temperature at the bottom is constant at 75° Fahrenheit. 
As to the areas of coal-fields, cost of raising coal, and a 
hundred other kinds of technical information, we must refer 
vue readers to the pages of M. Simonin, where the reader 
will find a profusion of various and minute details and 
figures. For instance, he will learn (p. 108) that saw-cut wood 
rots in a mine very rapidly, that axe-cut wood lasts much longer ; 
that 101 millions of tons of coal were raised from 3,192 mines in 
Great Britain in 1866; that one life is lost for every 68,484 tons 
raised; that the coal-miners in Great Britain number 320,663 ; 


illuminating 





Into an iron cylinder air is pumped | 


| that falls of roofs, &c., cause nearly three times as many accidents 
as explosions of fire-damp, &c. 

We have no space to speak with adequate fullness of mining 
To metals pages 275 to 486 are 





for metals and precious stones. 
given, and it would be impossible to do justice to M. Simonin’s 
attractive treatment of this subject in a few lines. We content 
ourselves with a few references to some of the most interesting 
topics of his chapters. ‘The stone period of the human race was 
followed in some countries (Denmark, Peru, &c.) by a period when 
| instruments of native copper were introduced; then bronze, a 
mixed metal containing copper and tin, displaced the pure copper ; 
and lastly, iron, still more difficult of extraction than tin, has 
; received in later historic times an enormous extension of produc- 
| tive usefulness. Iron in turn is beginning to give way in part at 
least, to steel, a metal which chemically differs from pure iron by 
| one or two hundredths of carbon, but which in physical characters 
| is as distinct as if it were another element altogether. 
Much space is devoted to gold, silver, and platinum, the noble 
We are here 


metals, or ‘princes of the mineral kingdom.” 
reminded of the great gold discoveries of the present day. 
California’s riches were detected by a labourer, James W. 
Marshall, in January, 1348, and in May the rush of gold-seekers 
to the valley of the Sacramento had fairly set in. ‘Che gold of 
North Carolina (p. 369) was discovered by three children in 1790. 
Their father kept the yellow pebble for four years, using it to 
keep the door of his hut closed or open. He sold it to a jeweller, 
in a neighbouring town, for 34 dollars; it was a nugget of solid 
gold weighing 151b., and worth nearly £900! It appears (p. 371) 
that the gold of New South Wales was first detected in 1839 and 
rediscovered in that and other Australian colonies from time to 
time for some years. Not till 1851 did it attract definite attention, 
then the usual rush from all quarters of the globe set in with 
extraordinary veliemence. 

The riches in silver of some of the Chilian and Bolivian work- 
Potosi furnished to Spain during two centuries 


ings is very great. 
The silver not 


not less than £240,000,000 worth of solid silver. 
only occurs in several forms of combination, such as horn-silver, 
a compound of silver and chlorine, translucent and sectile; but a 
large quantity of the unmixed metal is also found. Sometimes a 
stratum of magnesian lime-stone is met with, as at ‘Tres Puntas, in 
the great sandy desert of Atacama, and in this rock the silver is 
disseminated in moss-like forms. When the earthy parts are eaten 
away by an acid, the silver is left, retaining the form of the frag- 
ment, and constituting a nictallic sponge. It is to be regretted 
that the mines of Mexico, of the Central American Republics, and 
of Peru are in a great measure abandoned (p. 335), chiefly owing 
to the unhappy political condition of these countries. 

We wish we could refer more particularly to other metals, such 
as the platinum of Russia, the quicksilver of Spain and California, 
and the tin of Cornwall. We merely note that M. Simonin has 
gathered about his descriptions of the workings and mines of these 
and other important minerals many features of antiquarian, 
artistic, and romantic interest. One story, of a copper-mine at 
Fahlum, Sweden, is given on page 429. In 1719 the body of a 
miner was recovered. It was completely preserved by the blue 
vitriol of the mine water. An old woman recognized the face 
and form of her long-lost lover, Gustave. She was 50, he had 
been vitriolized at 20. ‘The stone celt from an ancient tin-stream 
work (p. 450), the flint implements from the tomb of an Indian 
gold-seeker, of Chiriqui, Panama, and numerous lamps, tools, &c., 
from various ancient workings all over the world, confer a special 
historic interest on the latter part of M. Simonin’s voluine. 

The account of precious stones, though generally accurate from 
a scientific point of view, is not given in so entertaining a manner 
as we expected. A few words, for instance, might have been 
added about the tricks by which buyers may be hoaxed, and would 
have proved at once useful and amusing. All the black and white 
onyxes of the shops are coloured artificially by being boiled with 
sugar or oil, and then with sulphuric acid; orange topazes are 
‘* pinked ” by heating them red hot ; bad turquoises are improved 
by asolution of copper; chrysoprases are boiled in sulphate of nickel ; 
and blemished diamonds even may be sometimes improved by treat- 
ment with chlorine ; opals, too, may be warmed before being shown, 
by which means their fire is often notably increased ; and poor stones 
may be backed with paint, or foil, or coloured glass. But there is 
another trick, which, though rarely practised, is very ingenious. 
A murky greenish gem from India and Ceylon, called the zircon, 
or jargoon, is the subject of the experiment. ‘lhese stones are 
occasionally found capable of being decolourized by heat. <A 
suitable cut specimen is selected and placed in a crucible full of 
sand, then it is heated to full redness for some time. ‘Lhe stone 
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when cold is found to have lost its colour and its cloudiness, and 
then approaches in lustre, hardness, and play of colours, or ‘ fire,” 
to the diamond itself. It is set in a massive ring of good gold and 
pawned for several times the value of the metal. ‘The ignorant 
pawnbroker has mistaken the stone for an inferior but large dia- 
mond. Of course, as the jargoon has little commercial value, 
though of high scientific interest, the ring is never redeemed. 


THE FRENCH BAR.* 

Tats sketch contains many points of interest, but it is fragmen- 
tary and wants method. ‘Too much of the book is taken up with 
biographical details about the advocates of the present century, 
and the distinctive characteristics of the French Bar as a profes- 
sion are passed over in a cursory manner. Mr. Young gives as 
his reason for devoting a large space to the history of the French 
Bar in the course of the nineteenth century that the institution has 
during that time undergone greater changes, produced greater 
men, and played a more important part in the judicial and political 
arena than in any former period of its history. But we do not 
see how this position is supported by sketches of such men as 
Royer-Collard and De ‘Tocqueville, who, though they were 
nominally at the Bar, earned their reputation in a widely different 
field, and were to some extent incapacitated for professional success 
by those very qualities which insured them a rarer distinction. 
Nor can we think that the history of the Bar during any given 
period is told by a mere reference to the men it has produced. 
The Emperor has found some of his most serviceable instruments 
at the Bar, for Baroche, Billault, and Rouher had all attained 
some standing and eminence as advocates before exchanging briefs 
for portfolios. On the other side, too, we have Jules Favre, whose 
legal position is undoubted, and the present elections have returned 
others of nearly equal promise. But in all these cases it is possi- 
ble to confuse general and special ability, to mistake an orator for 
a lawyer, or to let readiness and fluency of speech pass fer mastery 
of the subject. No doubt, both in France and England the bar- 
risters who have risen to be most prominent in the eyes of the 
world have risen mainly by their profession. Yet they are not 
always the men who are to be identified with the profession, and 
the lustre they reflect on it is not in all cases received with grati- 
tude or returned with interest. 

We do not complain of Mr. Young for having paid so much 
attention to the lives of modern advocates, but we expected some- 
thing different from his title. lis first chapters contain many 
interesting episodes in the history which he professes to relate. 
Though Mr. Young goes back to the times of Charlemagne, and 
talks of the reign of Philip the Fair as an important era, from the 
changes it introduced into the status of the French Bar, he does 
not overload his book with antiquarianism, or apply a microscope 
to every minute fact that has escaped the most deserved oblivion. 
As a rule, writers on law or on legal customs are peculiarly 
obnoxious to this charge. If Mr. Young sins at all, it is in the 
opposite direction. He has rather aimed at making his work too 
popular, by dealing with times which we can all appreciate. 
Even the matters which he has culled from early history are such 
as will attract the general reader. What he says about trial by 
battle may furnish an instance. A genuine legal historian, 
stumbling upon such a promising topic, would never get away 
from it. ‘There might be some excuse for this in England, where 
the last appeal of battle was allowed in 1818. But the main fact 
given us by Mr. Young is that advocates played an important 
part in the ceremonies preceding the combat, as the plaintiff was 
generally represented by counsel ; and if the advocate in bringing 
the accusation did not take care to speak in the name of his client 
and under the express instructions received from his client, he was 
held to have offered the combat in his own person, and might be 
obliged to do battle with the opposite party. Everybody can see 
the advantage of such a rule as this. Although its first effect 
would have been to teach advocates caution, there must have 
been occasional slips of the tongue, and each of these pro- 
bably made an opening for juniors. If the same practice 
continued now, there would be a duel every circuit, and pro- 
motion would become far more rapid. We may picture 
to ourselves the younger men hanging on the lips of their 
seniors, and waiting anxiously to catch some word that could be 
construed as mortal defiance. Yet, perhaps, it was one of the 
necessary consequences of this rule that certain other obligations 
which seem to have never taken root at the English Bar were 
imposed upon French advocates. An English barrister who 
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knows or suspects the badness of his cause would be reluctant to 
defend it with his own body. But the French advocates were 
bound to accept only such causes as they believed to be just, and 
if they discovered that they had undertaken a cause which was not 
just, they were at once to abandon it. One great advocate of the 
seventeenth century always acted on this principle. ‘* Nothing 
would persuade him to take up a cause which he believed to be 
unjust, and his scrupulous accuracy with regard to what he as- 
serted was so well known that the judges used to say tohim, ‘ Believe 
a fact at once when Normand attests it.’ Another require- 
ment was that all arguments calculated to injure the opposite 
party should be spoken courteously, and without abusive language, 
This, again, would materially promote circumspection, and might 
be expected to lead to the adoption of such calmness of tone as 
would avert all danger of quarrels. ‘The advantage of this self- 
command was fully recognized by Bonnet in that defence of 
Moreau which Napoleon never forgave. ‘* Ah! doubtless,” wrote 
Bonnet afterwards to a friend, ‘+ there were words very easy to 
say in favour of him who had been one of the glories of France, 
and which alone ought to have been suflicient for his defence! Ah, 
my God! these very words, they were easy to find, as you say; 
these very words, these oratorical outbursts, | was oppressed with 
them; they stifled me, so to speak, and yet I was compelled to 
restrain them. It was the price of the safety of my illustrious 
client. His head would have answered for the least effort which 
was not restricted to a logical and purely judicial discussion.” In 
our own times, Ledru Rollin was sentenced to fine and imprison- 
ment for an attack made on the public prosecutor. ‘+ Procureur- 
Général,” he asked, ‘* who, then, invests you with your office ? The 
ministry ? I, as elector, dismiss the ministers. In whose name do 
you speak? In the name of the King? I, elector (history is 
there to tell you so), make and unmake kings. On your knees! 
on your knees! then, Procureur-Général, before my sovereignty. 
To dispute my impartiality is to lay the hand on my electoral 
crown.” One would hardly have wondered if this speech had 
been followed by a duel. 

The subject of fees is of course an interesting one, and Mr, 
Young tells us of a revolution being produced among the lawyers 
by an ordinance which enjoined them to inscribe with their own 
hands beneath their signature the amount of fees they had 
received. It is said that the cause of this ordinance was the 
magnitude of the fee demanded of the Duke of Luxemburg by an 
advocate to whom he had entrusted an important suit, and who 
would not undertake it for less than £500. As the prescribed fee, 
according to the laws of Philip the Bold, was never to exceed £27, 
this was a considerable advance, though it did not come up to the 
fees given to Gerbier towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
one of £4,000 from the Company of the Indies, and another of 
£20,000 from a client whose cause he had pleaded successfully. 
The advocates, however, refused to obey the ordinance, and as 
their remonstrances were unheeded they retired ev nvtsse from the 
profession. ‘Four hundred and seven advocates,” says Mr. 
Young, ‘‘ thus solemnly protested against the ordinance of Blois. 
When the Parliament met, there were no advocates to plead. 
Justice was at a standstill, and the capital on the verge of an 
outbreak.” Some might be so wicked as to suggest that the 
retirement of the whole legal body would promote instead of 
impeding justice, aud that the outbreak would be one of delirious 
joy. But when the Constituent Assembly abolished the order of ad- 
vocates, and enabled everybody to plead freely for himself, and, after 
making the necessary studies and passing the necessary examina- 
tions, for everybody else, no such millennium succeeded. ‘The Bar 
was restored to many of its former privileges during the following 
reigns, and though Napoleon placed it under the control of the 
Minister of Justice, it was freed from all external discipline by ¢ 
decree of 1850. Since then the process of becoming au advocate 
is as follows. ‘The first step consists in taking a Bachelor’s degree 
at one of the public schools, after which the student has to 
spend three years at the Leole de Droit, attending lectures on 


law, writing theses, and passing various examinations. ‘The 
subjects embraced in the course are Roman law, the Code 


Napoléon, criminal legislation, civil and criminal procedure, 
administrative law, the law of nations, the history of Roman and 
French law, and the study of law generally. Being qualified by 
passing examinations in these subjects for a call to the Bar, the 
young advocate has a voice in the election of the Council of dis- 
cipline by which the Bar is regulated or governed. From this 
Council proceeds the Batonnicr, or leader of the Bar, who is elected 
yearly by the Council itself, and therefore represents the Council 
as the Council represents the profession. It is evident that we 
have here a number of checks and privileges unknown to the Bar 
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caine 
of England. The Benchers of our Inns of Court are in no sense a 
representative body. They are not chosen by the members of 
each inn, nor from the members of each inn, bat whenever a silk 
gown is conferred by the Lord Chancellor, its recipient is, almost 
as a matter of course, called to the bench of his inn by those who 
are seated there already. We do not object to the honorary rank 
which is thus given, but the duty of regulating the profession 
ought not to be cast on such a body. ‘There is a total want of 
activity among men who are either fully occupied or partially 
superannuated, and it is difficult to bring any influence to bear upon 
those who feel neither gratitude for having been elected nor fear of 
being superseded. The most salutary check upon barristers 
mentioned by Mr. Young is one that dates from the reign of Louis 
IX., but would probably now be thought impracticable. At that 
time, the judge had the right of refusing to allow advocates of 
known incapacity to plead before him. The snubs which Lord 
Ellenborough administered to unpractised speakers, the sarcasms 
which Curran retorted on some of the occupants of the Irish 
Bench, the interruptions which flow from one at least of our pre- 
sent judges, the patient looks and the significant gestures of others, 
must yield to such a form of discipline. It would be easy to point 
out barristers who have wearied every Court that has been doomed 
to hear them, but who have been safe in the relationship of 
attorneys, if not in the fellow-feeling of juries. If our judges 
could take a leaf out of this book of Philip de Beaumanoir, from 
which Mr. Young derives these details, and nip an hour's prosing 
in the bud, the course of justice would not be impeded, and there 
might be some chance of our equalling the French in that forensic 
eloquence of which the present book gives us such splendid 
examples. 





DR. THOMSON, OF COLDSTREAM.* 

ADAM THoMson was born at Coldstream in 1779, lived, laboured, 
and preached there for more than half a century, and died in 
1861, beloved and lamented as so good a man deserved to be. 
Adam was a Scotch Dissenter, a minister of the Secession Church, 
and, to define more minutely his ecclesiastical bearings, belonged 
to that branch of the Secession known as the Burghers. He was 
an earnest, energetic, God-fearing man, full of activity and zeal, 

lessed with splendid health, with more than average ability, and 
with considerable eloquence in the pulpit. ‘Throughout life he 
held a comfortable and honourable position; he married a good 
wife, begat sons and daughters, wrote pamphlets innumerable, one 
or two devotional books, and a life of ‘Toplady, which, in the 
language of his biographer, has not ‘‘come to hand.” But, 
although he obtained the title of D.D. from an obscure college in 
Ohio, and earned considerable reputation in his own circle, he 
would have been unknown to the public but for his labours in 
behalf of free Bible printing. ‘The work was an important one, 
and Dr, ‘Thomson’s success in destroying the Scotch monopoly was 
no doubt worthy of record ; but it is hard if a good deed cannot be 
done in the world without necessitating the publication of a weari- 
some and ponderous biography. 

The Rey. P. Landrell is a dreary writer. He has no notion 
how to use his materials, and manages effectually to conceal the 
subject of his memoir behind a cloud of words. The narrative is 
without beauty, without proportion, without light or shade; it 
scarcely represents a man at all, and a considerable portion of it 
is of so negative a character that it might as well be tacked on to 
the life of any Secession minister as to that of Dr. Adam Thomson. 
The book is, nevertheless, worth glancing at for two reasons. It 
will show the reader by an example more forcible than any pre- 
cept how a biography ought not to be written; and it will give 
him a curious picture of Presbyterian life at the commencement 
of the century, its rigour, its formality, its earnestness, and its 
intolerance. Moreover, if he have patience to wade through a mass 
of irrelevant matter, he will find here and there a curious state- 
ment or anecdote which is worth noting. Dr. Thomson was the 
vehement advocate of voluntaryism, yet he is forced to mention 
facts again and again which militate against his own theory, or if 
he is silent, his biographer states them for him. In his early days, 
we are told, the Secessionists were not conspicuous for liberality, 
‘*in general a halfpenny represented a hearer,” and even the 
halfpenny, which every one felt bound to put into the plate, was 
not always a genuine coin, as during one year in the Coldstream 
Meeting House 180 bad halfpennies were received by the collectors. 


congregation presided over by a young lady who was occasionally 
assisted in the pulpit by a travelling chapman. Dr. Thomson and 
a brother minister were once asked to officiate in this chapel, 
and how they succeeded shall be told in ‘Thomson’s own words :— 


“When Mr. Young and I entered the pulpit wo found tho pedlar 
already in possession of it. He, however, kept silent and permitted us 
to proceed. Probably, in mounting the pulpit, he expected that we 
should ask him to take some part of the service. He attended, indeed, 
to that part for which he was qualified, and thus we were all employed. 
Mr. Young read the hymns, I prayed and preached, and the pedlar 
suuffed the candles.” 





| In Dr. Thomson’s denomination it was formerly deemed a sin to 
wander from the special minister under whom a Secessionist was 
accustomed to sit. Every such instance was reprobated as a 
breach of the Tenth Commandment, a coveting of some neighbour's 
minister :— 

“To step into a church that was not one’s own, especially if it 
belonged to a different denomination, was accounted worse than to stay 
at home without a suflicient excuse ; and occasionally, indeed, when a 
pastor had begun to rebuke some members of his flock for absence from 
their pews on tho bygone sabbath, the offender admitted the charge, but 
at once added, as a palliation which might appease clerical anger, ‘ We 
were at no other church; and if we did not hear you, Sir, we were not 
running after any other preacher.’ ” 


Scotch scrupulosity manifests itself in curious ways. The strict 
and ‘‘unco’ pious” who have a horror of the organ are almost 
equally opposed to hymns, which they call ‘* man-made stuff,” and 
even the paraphrases are still by some congregations regarded 
as an abomination. Dr. Thomson, it is said, ‘‘ admitted the law- 
fulness,” of hymns, but did not use them, out of consideration to 
the prejudices of his flock. There was another point, that of 
reading the lines of the psalm before singing them, which 
occasioned much disputation, ‘frequently of a very acrimonious 
kind.” Mr. Landrell observes that ‘* in the Burgher Secession the 
precentor read two lines at a time, but in the Anti-Burgher only a 
single line.” * Ilere, again, Dr. ‘Thomson wished to effect a refor- 
mation, but found it necessary to move with great caution, which 
suggests the remark that the fetters of a Dissenting minister may 
be every whit as irksome as the restrictions imposed upon a clergy- 
man of the Established Church. To our thinking, they are far 
more so. 

A certain Robert Hall of Kelso broke one day into invective 
against Thomson in his own house, and when Mrs, Thomson re- 
monstrated, he replied, “If ye kent it, we are the better man 0” 
the twa.” A somewhat similar feeling, but less bluntly expressed, 
crops up frequently in this biography. Mr. Landrell sneers at the 
Scotch Establishment, and denounces the ‘‘ moderate preaching ” 
of fifty years ago as having reached ‘the extreme of inanity ;” 
he bestows a half-sneer upon Dr. Chalmers for reading his 
sermons, for his popularity with the rich, and for conduct 
which he designates as churlish; he sneers against the Bible 
Society for indulging in the ‘most liberal and undisguised 
laudation” of its ‘aristocratic Presidents,” he denounces the 
advocates of Sunday walks as if the beauty of God's earth were not 
fit to be looked at on a Scotch sabbath; he relates with evident 
gusto, and without necessity, the foolish stories told by injudicious 
biographers of the worthy but conceited Dr. John Campbell, and 
devotes two pages to ‘‘showing up” another newspaper editor, 
while acknowledging that ‘ complete oblivion would be the kinder 
treatment.” 

Indeed, the biographer of Dr. Adam Thomson does many things 
in this volume which he ought not to do, and omits to do the only 
thing required at his hands. He does not give a portrait, scarcely 
even a sketch, of his father-in-law, and neither from letters, 
memoranda, or personal reminiscences are we able to gather more 
than a general estimate of the man apart from his official character. 
A diary indeed is inserted in the memoir from which, according to 
the biographer, the reader “can obtain varied yet uncoloured 
views as to how Dr. Thomson was occupied when at home.” He 
adds that the notes extracted were meant for no other eye than the 
writer's. ‘The insertion of a diary in a biography is in general a 
detestable habit. It was either written to be read, in which 
case it is rarely worth reading, or it was written for private 
reasons, and ought not to be brought before the public 
eye. In the present instance, however, the ouly objec- 
tion to these notes, penned half a century ago, is that they 
are wholly without interest. They answered Thomson's pur- 





We read of a minister who was accused of wearing tassels on his 
boots, of another whose congregation consisted of twelve persons, 
and whose whole income was £30 a year; and of a Methodist | 





| 
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pose at the time, but in print appear ridiculous enough. ‘Thus 
he jots down the visits he makes, the sermons he preaches, the 
names of the children he baptizes, the hour at which he gets up or 
goes to bed, the letters he writes, and the books he reads. On one 
occasion, he observes :—* After sermon, I finished the reading of 
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Dr. Erskine’s life, and all the notes, appendices, &c. A tolerably ; distinctive taken out of him; Ellery, the bad hero, is Aaron Burp 
good book, with many faults. All the information about Dr. | over again totally unaltered,—we wonder what it is that so 
Erskine might be contained in a few pages.” ‘The writer of this attracts Mrs. Stowe’s gaze to the least American man who ever 
brief criticism little thought that it might be applied some day to | became prominent in America;—Miss Ophelia, of Uncle Tom's 
his own biography, of which, if we omit one phrase, it is an exact | Cabin, has just been cut up into Aunt Lois and Miss Mehitable, 
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description. It would be giving too much praise to this memoir | 
of Dr. Adam Thomson to say that it is ‘‘a tolerably good book.” | 
There can be no question that it has “ many faults.” | 





OLD-TOWN FOLKS.* 

Tue only objection we have to make to this novel is that we seem | 
to have read it before. Taken by itself, it is a very good novel 
indeed, full to repletion of delicate sketches of very original cha- | 
racters, and clever bits of dialogue, and vivid descriptions of | 
natural scenery. Sam Lawson, the loose-brained Yankee, or Sam | 
Slick with a slight crack in bis head, who can do almost anything, | 
but never does it, except when doing it happens to be a kind of 

play ; who cannot work steadily, because, as he says, if he does, his 

“‘ mind kind o’ gives out, ye see ;”’ who is perpetually talking, but | 
never to consecutive purpose, who is deeply pious in the Puritan | 
way, but permanently puzzled by his own creed, and is kind | 
to all except to his immediate belongings, is, as far as) 
we know, absolutely original in fiction, a being who could | 
be found only in New England, and be sketched only by 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe; and even she, keen as her insight 

into him is, has to expend too much paint, too many 

words to make his portrait complete. He bores us until we lose | 
sight of the genuine humour displayed in creating such a figure, | 
and are half ungrateful for the author's pains. The old grand- 
mother, too, with her cakes and her theology, her Calvinistic 
opinions and kindly ways,—Mrs. Poyser turned Puritan; Aunt 
Lois, with her clear intellect and harsh temper, her acid utter- | 
ances and motherly heart, and tendency to ripen as she grew old, 
till in old age she would be a peach of a woman; Miss Asphyxia 
Smith, an American Sally Brass, with religious belief superadded ; 
the Deacon, who, with deep piety, had sucha kindliness that he 
never would ‘‘ happen to see” small offences requiring discipline ; | 


the stately minister of the old school, who would not preach the 


Gospel according to Edwards, and whose wife was always called 
Lady Lothrop; and above all, Miss Mehitable, are all of the first | 
der of excellence in their kind. It would, for instance, be hard | 
to improve on this :— | 


“Singularly plain as she [Miss Mehitable] was in person, old, 
withered, and poor, she yet commanded respect, and even rever- 
ence, through the whole of a wide circle of acquaintance ; for 
she was well known to some of the most considerable families in 
Boston, with whom, by her mother’s side, she was connected. The 
interest in her was somewhat like that in old lace, old china, 
and old Cashmere shawls; which, though often excessively un- 
comely, and looking in the eyes of uninterested people like mere rub- 
bish, are held by connoisseurs to be beyond all price. Miss Mehitable 
herself had great pride of character, in the sense in which pride is an 
innocent weakness, if not a species of virtue. She had an innate sense 
that she belonged to a good family,—a perfectly quiet conviction that 
she was a Bradford by her mother's side, and a Rossiter by her father’s 
side, come what might in this world. She was too well versed in the 
duties of good blood not to be always polite and considerate to the last 
degree to all well-meaning common people, for she felt the noblesse oblige 
as much as if she had been a duchess. And, for that matter, in the 
circles of Oldtown everything that Miss Mehitable did and said had a 
certain weight, quite apart from that of her really fine mental powers. 
It was the weight of past generations, of tho whole colony of Massachu- 
setts; all the sormons of five generations of ministers were in it, which 
to a God-fearing community is a great deal. But in her quaint, uncomely 
body was lodged, not only a most active and even masculine mind, but 
a heart capable of those passionate extremes of devotion which belong to 
the purely feminine side of woman. She was capable of a romantic 
excess of affection, of an extravagance of hero-worship, which, had she 
been personally beautiful, might perhaps have made hor the heroine of 
some poem of the heart. It was among the quietly accepted sorrows of 
her life, that for her no such romance was possible. Men always admired 
her as they admired other men, and talked to her as they talked with 
each other. Many, during the course of hor life, had formed friendships 
with her, which were mere relations of comradeship, but which never , 
touched the inner sphere of the heart. That heart, so warm, so tender, 
and so true, she kept, with a sort of conscious shame, hidden far behind 
the intrenchments of her intellect. With an instinctive fear of ridicule 
she scarcely ever spoke a tender word, and generally veiled a soft 
emotion under some quaint phrase of drollery. She seemed for ever to 
feel the strange contrast between the burning romantic heart and the 
dry and withered exterior.” 


All these people would interest us strongly, but that we secm to 
have known them all so well, or rather to be perpetually reminded 
by them of some other and slightly better described character, 
heard of in some former stage of existence. Dr. Lothrop, for 
instance, is only the hero of the Minister's Wooing with everything 
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and so on through every character introduced. They are mere 
remnants, which the author, in thrifty mood, is working up, so that 


| nothing may be wasted, and working up naturally with less than 


the carefulness she would bestow on new materials. We havea 
sense all through of something wanting, as if a great artist, in a 


| mood unfavourable to his genius, had set to copying himself, 


This impression of a twice-told tale is strengthened by the same- 
ness of the atmosphere Mrs. Stowe throws over all her pictures, 
That atmosphere is no doubt the one grand peculiarity of New 
England, and no doubt also Mrs. Stowe has rendered it with 
wonderful artistic foree. No other society probably ever was 
completely pervaded by the Calvinistic view of Christianity, so 
pervaded that every institution, character, and event was influenced 
by the prevalent belief, till it became the atmosphere of life, with- 
out which nothing was intelligible, nothing hard, nothing soft, no 
light, no darkness ; and it is amarvellous effort of skill to make us 
feel its presence as merely on-lookers, more keenly than those who 
lived among it. But still the atmosphere is unnatural, and when 
repeated in many pictures always with precisely the same effect 
comes at last to weary us, as rather an art trick than a display of 
the highest art. Many of the semi-religious, semi-social discus- 
sions are admirable, and Mrs. Stowe has exactly that kind and 
degree of appreciative unbelief in Calvinism which would 
enable her to describe it most perfectly; but still we get 


| tired even of the admirable when it is repeated so very often, 


all the more tired, perhaps, because of the outside position, —as of 
one sitting on a stool just outside the world, and rather wonder- 
ing how the stool got there,—which it pleases the authoress to 
assume. ‘This paragraph, for instance, on the poetic influence 
which the Old Testament exercised over the New Englanders is 
not only true, but subtly true, is true, for example, of those among 
the modern Jews who, like these New Englanders, devoutly 
believe :— 

“ Among the many insensible forces which formed the minds of New- 
England children, was this constant, daily familiarity with the letter of 
the Bible. It was for the most part read twice a day in every family 


of any pretensions to respectability, and it was read as a reading-book 
in every common school,—in both cases without any attempt at expla- 


‘nation. Such parts as explained themselves were left to do so. Such 


as were beyond our knowledge were still read, and left to make what 
impression they would. For my part, I am impatient of the theory of 
those who think that nothing that is not understood makes any valuable 
impression on the mind of a child. I am certain that the constant 
contact of the Biblo with my childish mind was a very great mental 
stimulant, as it certainly was a causo of a singular and vague pleasure. 
The wild, poetic parts of the prophecies, with their bold figures, vivid 
exclamations, and strange Oriental names and images, filled me with a 
quaint and solemn delight. Just as a child brought up under the 
shadow of the great cathedrals of the Old World, wandering into them 
daily, at morning, or eventide, beholding the many-coloured windows 
flamboyant with strange legends of saints and angels, and neither under- 
standing the legends, nor comprehending the architecture, is yet stilled 
and impressed, till the old minster grows into his growth and fashions 
his nature, so this wonderful old cathedral book insensibly wrought a 
sort of mystical poetry into the otherwise hard and sterile life of New 
England. Its passionate Oriental phrases, its quaiut, pathetic stories, 
its wild, transcendent bursts of imagery, fixed an indelible mark in my 
imagination. Where Kedar and Tarshish and Pul and Lud, Chittim 
and the Isles, Dan and Beersheba, were, or what they wero, I knew not, 
but they wero fixed stations in my realm of cloud-land. I knew them 
as well as I knew my grandmother's rocking-chair, yet the habit of 
hearing of them only in solemn tones, and in the readings of religious 
hours, gave to them a mysterious charm. I think no New-Englander, 
brought up under the réyime established by the Puritans, could really 
estimate how much of himself had actually been formed by this constant 
face-to-face intimacy with Hebrew literature.” 

But we think we could piece together that paragraph from the 
Minister's Wooing and the Pearl of Orr's Island, and repeated as 
it is by one who clearly appreciates without sympathizing, sees 
as it were without divining, who, as she says in her preface, doubts 
many things, believes at heart very few things, it has on our 
minds the effect of a very clever sentence, very often repeated, as 
if the speaker had a mental pride in it because he felt he had not the 
mental power to go deeper. The next extraction is very clever, and is, 


' not that we remember, a replica; but it is not original, and when 


studied is exceedingly shallow. It is a speech by Ellery (Aaron 
Burr) objecting to be converted, and is about as fair a proof of 
predestination to sin as the predominance of fair children in 
Norway is a proof that mankind was predestinated to be blonde :— 


“<T should have to take up the cross and all that, and I don’t want to, 
and don't mean to; and as to all these pleasant, comfortable churches, 
i where a fellow can get to heaven without it, I have the misfortune of 
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not being able to believe in them ; so there you sce precisely my situa- 
tion.-—‘ These horrid old Calvinistic doctrines,’ said Miss Debby, ‘are 
the ruin of children..—‘My dear, they are all in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles as strong as in the Cambridge platform, and all the other plat- 
forms, for the good reason that John Calvin himself had the overlooking 
of them. And, what is worse, there is an abominable sight of truth in 
them. Nature herself is a high Calvinist, old jade! and there never 
was a man of energy enough to feel the force of the world he deals with 
that wasn’t a predestinarian, from the time of the Greek Tragedians 
down to the time of Oliver Cromwell, and ever since. The hardest 
doctrines are the things that a fellow sees with his own eyes going on 
in the world around him. If you had been in England, as I have, 
where the true Church prevails, you’d see that pretty much the whole 
of the lower classes there are predestinated to be conceived and born in 
sin, and shapen in iniquity ; and come into the world in such circum- 
stances that to expect even decent morality of them is expecting what 
is contrary to all reason. This is your Christian country, after eighteen 
hundred years’ experiment of Christianity. The elect, by whom I mean 
the bishops and clergy and upper classes, have aitained to a position in 
which a decent and religious life is practicable, and where there is 
leisure from the claims of the body to attend to those of the soul. 
These, however, to a large extent are smothering in their own fat, or, 
as your service to-day had it, “Their heart is fat as brawn;” and so 
they don’t, to any great extent, make their calling and election sure. 
Then, as for heathen countries, they are a peg below those of Chris- 
tianity. Taking the mass of human beings in the world at this hour, 
they are in such circumstances that, so far from its being reasonable 
to expect the morals of Christianity of them, they are not within sight 
of ordinary human decencies. Talk of purity of heart to a Malay or 
Hottentot! Why, the doctrine of a clean shirt is an uncomprehended 
mystery to more than half the human race at this moment. That's 
what I call visible election and reprobation, get rid of it as we may or 
can.’” 

There are a hundred such speeches in the book, all arausing to those 
who have not read much better translations of them by Mrs. 
Stowe herself, and all pervaded by a certain want of depth which 
impairs the pleasure they might give. 

We have said nothing of the story, on purpose ; Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s novels are not to be judged by their stories, nor are they 
read for them Sometimes, asin the Minister's Wooing, they are 
extraordinarily good and simple ; sometimes, as in the Pearl of 
Orr’s Island, they are very bad ; and occasionally, as in Old-Town 
Folks, they are neither good nor bad, but poor with the poorness 
of the Minerva Press. ‘That does not matter at all, but what does 
matter is that the world should lose the aid of a woman of high 
genius because she admires her early work in oils so much that she 
is perpetually tempted to reproduce it in water-colours. ‘That is 
waste, and so is the determined effort Mrs. Stowe has now twice 
made to explain Aaron Burr, and in explaining, to explain how 
aman may be a half-good profligate. We doubt if it is given to 
any woman to paint that character perfectly, though Currer Bell 
so nearly succeeded; but it certainly is not given to Mrs. Stowe. 
Her Aaron Burr is about as likely a person to revolutionize 
the States, or to conceive the idea of so doing, as any handsome 
Jad at a club who lisps Rochefoucauld and Voltaire, while he 
believes in everybody he sees, and is awed by every churchyard 
he goes through. 





THE LIFE OF FATHER DE RAVIGNAN.* 
Tne Roman who happened to be the keeper of the prison at 
Philippi during a rather memorable visit which St. Paul paid to 
the city, became a convert to the Apostle’s teaching; but by a 
curious kind of canonization, the question touching his own per- 
sonal safety, which the functionary aforesaid, while still a pagan, 
addressed to his great prisoner, has been elevated into an utter- 
ance of the profoundest Christian significance. Self-preservation 
is, doubtless, a natural and healthy instinct, and we scarcely 
needed a messenger from Heaven to inculcate that all due obedi- 
ence should be rendered to its dictates. This Philippian gaoler, 
however, was quite ready, like many other Romans, to subordinate 
the love of life to the claims of honour, and as a Roman, not to 
say a Christian, he would have been amazed on learning that the 
mere affection for a whole skin which man shares in common with 
all animal existence had become a cardinal Christian virtue. Yet 
history has to record the wonderful transformation, and shows how 
the great principle of self-forgetting consecration to truth and good- 
ness, which surely ruled in “the mind of Christ,” became quite 
secondary to the principle of intense, even torturing self-regard. 
Puritanism, Paleyism, Romanism are all tainted with this cor- 
rupting leaven; and even a little leaven, as a great authority 
has reminded us, will leaven the whole lump. As far as we 
understand, one great end of Christ’s mission was to save us from 
the entanglements, the cauistry, and degrading influence of all 
forms of selfishness,—especially from that most subtle and ensnar- 
ing of all its forms, the one which plants in the next world a 





* The Life of Father de Ravignan, of the Society of Jesus. By Father de Ponlevoy, of 
oo same Society. Translated at St. Beuuo’s College, North Wales. Dublin: W. B. 
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reversionary security of good things, and which in very deed would 
make heaven the immortality of worldliness. ‘To be good for the 
sake of goodness, for the sake of God, who is absolute goodness, 
‘‘hoping for nothing again,” except only for this rather consider- 
able thing, that a day will come in the which the attractive forces 
of love will cause all hearts to bow before the Crucified,—that was 
the Christianity of Christ andof St. Paul. ‘To lose ourselves in the 
absorbing claims of a charity which makes the individual debtor 
to all humanity, to make our election as chivalrous soldiers for hard 
work and, it may be, real suffering, in God's battle against evil ; to 
let the consuming fire of the eternal mercy kindle a hearth, if need 
be, in our own souls, so that thereby one or many may be 
thawed out of the icy fetters and cold isolation of indolence or 
sensuality, this is to put into poor prose the quite romantic poetry 
of the first disciples and apostles of the Redemptive economy, of the 
little flock who at length were emboldened to believe that they 
would carve their names indelibly on the history of the world, that 
it was their Father’s good pleasure to make their thoughts and 
lives abiding and dominant factors in all the future development 
of humanity. 

The original ** Society of Jesus,” in accordance with the great 
beliefs and hopes to which we have just adverted, held that for 
the furtherance of their holy purposes only two oflices were 
necessary, those of the Prophet and of the Deacon,—that of the 
Prophet, in order to proclaim to the world that the will of the 
Maker of all men is inexorably resolved on their compliance with 
the conditions which are essential to their blessedness here or 
anywhere, that of the Deacon, as the outward and visible sign that 
sacrifice, or ministry, is the law in obedience to which alone is 
there any possibility of welfare for a man or for a nation. 

When we open a book like that of the Life of Futher de 
Ravignan, our first impulse is to exclaim ‘‘ How all that is 
changed!” A metastasis has taken place, and one certainly not 
less than occurred in the case of Moliére’s “ physician,” who 
located the heart on the right side of the thorax. ‘This life of the 
famous confessor and Notre-Dame orator is, no doubt, a perfectly 
truthful and, indeed, transparent book. We seem all living 
under glass now, for Jesuitism itself says, ‘‘ Look here.” Here is 
a hive of busy bees, and here is one in that hive who certainly 
was no drone, but, on the contrary, was willing and ready to be 
mechanic, porter, sick-nurse, purveyor of honey, or act in any 
other capacity which the necessities of the bee kingdom demanded. 
We give the original editor and the English translators all credit 
for honesty and sincerity. We are, for the moment, quite willing 
to forget all the terrible things which, with too much truth, Mr. 
Carlyle has prophesied concerning Jesuitism in one of the Laéler- 
Day Pamphlets. But after we have put on our most charitable 
habit of mind, we can find in this volume, and we say it with 
all seriousness, nothing higher than a paganized version of 
Christianity. 

The human portion of the life of Father de Ravignan is the 
early section of it. He was born in Bayonne in 1795, in which 
town his father held a position of considerable municipal dignity. 
The record of Ravignan’s childhood supplies a charming idyll of 
domestic sweetness and love. Between the father, who was in his 
sixtieth year when the future orator was born, and the little son 
there gradually developed itself a most delightful friendship, and 
in later years we have some exquisite passages from Ravignan’s 
letters, in which, when now a student in Paris, he recalls the old 
days of the walks and talks with his “ elder companion.” Quite 
happy days of love and sunshine were meted out to the boy 
Ravignan. ‘Then we follow him with great interest during his 
student life in Paris, until he at length becomes a magistrate dis- 
playing very decided legal abilities. Moreover, he was ready to 
abandon his magisterial functions, and turn a brave and self-sacri- 
ficing volunteer soldier in the interests of loyalty. Judging from 
the narrative, we should be inclined to say that up to the twenty- 
seventh year of his life Ravignan was an exceptionably good 
Frenchman, pure in life, honourable in the discharge of public duty, 
a most loving and dutiful son. We might designate him, with all 
reverence, a member of that Society of Jesus which is the company of 
all the faithful. As yet, there is no sign in him of that morbid plus 
quantity, the presence of which renders anything like even an 
approximate equation of the elements of human life utterly im- 
possible. But in 1822 this disturbing symptom puts in an ap- 
pearance, and henceforth the history of De Ravignan becomes 
that of an excited acrobat who is passionately resolved on achiev- 
ing all supererogatory feats of which the flesh and will can bear 
the strain, instead of that of one who is willing to walk on in the 
path of every-day duty which Mother Earth supplies, with its com- 
mon tears and common joys. “ Religion” takes the place of 
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natural piety, of humanity, of godliness. In a letter to his mother, 
of this date,—the mother who, beyond all hope, was raised up 
from what seemed a mortal fever on the eve of bis birth,—he 
thus writes :—‘ After all, there is but one thing worth consider- 
ing, and it is not life, nor wealth, nor knowledge ; it is death and 
immortality.” The italics in these last words are our own, but we 
felt justified in emphasizing them, as they seem to us to furnish the 
secret motive of the whole after-life of De Ravignan. To do 
justice, to love mercy, to walk humbly with God, was deemed at one 
time “ the whole duty of man ;” but Ravignan has begun to sub- 
stitute for these self-evident constituents of the blessed life the 
fear of death and the hope of reward hereafter. ‘To these considera- 
tions all others must give place; and from the counsel of a Jesuit 
father he learned that the one sure and certain way to secure de- 
liverance from the world, and the salvation of his own soul, was to 
become a scholar in one of the institutions of the Society of Jesus. 
A scholar he became, but not without a struggle. ‘The tears of a 
fond mother, when at length he announced to her his purpose to 
leave the world, touched his heart very deeply ; but he felt, we are 
informed, that, like Francis Xavier, he must sacrifice everything 
to the welfare of his own soul. And certainly he did this. One 
day, by a solemn act and deed, he deprived himself of all his pro- 
perty, making over all his earthly possessions to his brother, and 
he rejoiced to stand in the world alone and a beggar. ‘Then, for 
thirteen. weary years he subjected himself to all manner of aftlictive 
discipline, fasts, penances, self-torturings, such as wearing a girdle 
round his body stuck full of needles, until at length, in his fortieth 
year, he was deemed sufficiently mortified to appear in public in 
the pulpit of Notre-Dame. His effective appearances for years 
there are pretty generally known; and the rest of his public 
story may be told in these few words,—that, amid retreats, hearing 
of confessions, endless correspondence as to the welfare of the 
Society, journeys hither and thither, sundry conversions of dis- 
tinguished Protestants, and personal bodily mortifications which 
seriously undermined his health, he laboured on until, in his sixty- 
first year, he sank down in death,—lamented by Rome, the 
Society, and great multitudes in Paris, including eminent person- 
ages in the French Court itself. 

If we ask ourselves, after perusing a work like the present one, 
what is the really attractive side of Jesuitism to men of a fearful, 
yet withal devout habit of soul, the answer, as it seems to us, 
must be rather of a complex character. In the first place, the 
Society of Jesus provides for the spiritual safety of all its mem- 
bers. In the second place, there is a fascination in its very name. 
It claims to be the society in which the life of Jesus Christ is 
literally imitated. Jesus had no money of His own, He fettered 
himself by no voluntary earthly relationships, and His life was 
one of entire surrender to a higher will. This Society, accordingly, 
binds itself by the three lifelong vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, the obedience, however, involving implicit and unvary- 
ing submission to the reigning Pope. It thus takes captive that 
type of character which clings to the letter, and finds a life of 
prescription, however severe, more tolerable than a life of prin- 
ciple. As a rule, men of this quality do not affect an easy 
religion. ‘They want to do some great thing to inherit eternal 
life, but outward endurance, as Coleridge taught us long 
ago, however painful, is much less grievous than inward 
conflict with its self-responsibility, and thus it is notorious 
that men will rather take the three vows in question, in the 
literal sense and in subjection to a visih/e authority, than go alone 
into the unseen sanctuary, and there silently consecrate themselves 
to poverty of spirit, purity of heart, and single-eyed obedience to 
the Father of Spirits. Once more, the gregarious instinct is won- 
derfully appealed to in the Jesuit fraternity. The Society is ¢ 
veritable sodality, in which one will reigns supreme. Each 
brother or father is, indeed, but a member, closely linked to his 
fellow, and ‘“ moved” by the central volition which sits 
majestically in the capital of Christendom. In this fellowship, 
they say, behold us dwelling together as brethren of Jesus in 
unity, while outside all is division, distraction, and lawlessness! 
Then it has to be noted how the Society professes to minister to 
two urgent wants of the soul, the need of a present and abiding 
inspiration and the desire for efficacious and vicarious suffering. 
It meets the first of these by accepting the ‘+ Exercises ” of Ignatius 
as directly heayen-descended, and by fostering the ecstatic habit in 
which, as in Ravignan’s own case, the votary is privileged to hold 
communion with the Spirit of the Great Founder himself!* As 
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regards meritorious suffering, it holds, to take a remarkable example 
from the volume before us, that a dying husband can, by means 
of his anguish, purchase the conversion of his wife, with the 
help of the priestly offices of one of the holy fathers! But 
a yet further constituent of the Society’s attractions is the 
fact that it is a gigantic spiritual trades’ union, which claims 
to fix all over the world the market-price of salvation, and 
is wholly unscrupulous as to the means it employs to drive the 
non-unionists out of the competitive field. As was indicated in 
this journal some time ago, there is a tremendous infusion of the 
Broadhead zeal in the Society of Jesus. Again, the seductive 
influences of the secrets opened in the confessional, ministering as 
these do at once to the lust of power, and at the same time, to use 
Mr. Carlyle’s phrase, to the ‘* pruriency ” which would manipulate 
the innermost emotions of the human soul, immensely aug- 
ment the might of the spell which Ignatius weaves round 
the spirits of his disciples. But, finally, to repeat what 
has already been advanced, we must in sober earnestness 
affirm that Jesuitism allures its associates by sparing the 
cowardice of human infirmity. It saves the soul, indeed, by 
sliding in a false bottom of faith, by relegating all self-question- 
ing, all the inner realities of personal struggle, to the will of 
another. It destroys human responsibility. It keeps the soul 
from the full consciousness of the life which is hid with Christ in 
God; and in this light, Jesuitism must remain for us as the most 
complete organization the world has ever seen for the annihilation 
of the spontaneous movements of the mind of man, just as in the 
great world-drama, from the Protestant stand-point, it has been 
the most formidable instrument of opposition to all of intrinsically 
true and noble which Christianity was commissioned to awaken in 
humanity. 

‘There is no thought meet for an age of thinking men in this 
volume. Doubtless, in a city like Paris, Father de Ravignan was 
a very impressive, if not sensational phenomenon. Into the void 
created by Comtism and sensuality the preacher's fervid and 
sustained oratory naturally rushed in to supply the vacuum. We 
accord all honour to the eloquent preacher for his self-denial and 
devotion; but to all his penance and propitiatory services we 
prefer the life and doctrine of St. Paul, who tells us that under 
the constraint of the love of Christ he was labouring to assure all 
men not that God needed their poor atonements, but that He was 
in Christ, conciliating the affections of the world back again to 
Himself. 


DEFOE.* 
Te public has been often asked of late years to form an entirely 
fresh judgment with regard to the character of persons famous in 
literature or history. According to the new lights, ‘Tiberius is no 
longer a monster of vice and cruelty, but a highly respectable and 
kindly-hearted monarch; Catiline, who, in our fathers’ eyes, was 
one of the worst characters in history, turns out a noble and brave 
man, whose fair name was filched from him by Cicero; Henry 
VILL. was a mighty good king, after all; ‘* Bloody Mary ” has lost 
the adjective which extinguished her virtues; whilst, on the con- 
trary, the goodness of “ good Queen Bess” has been ruthlessly 
assailed ; Charles I. is no longer a saint and martyr,—have we not 
been forced to expel him from the Prayer-Book? Oliver Crom- 
well is no longer the ‘brave, wicked man” portrayed by 
Clarendon,—shall we not place his statue in the Palace of 
Westminster ? 

For another instance of the way in which the character of a 
notable man may be placed in a new and strange aspect we 
refer to the biography before us. Defoe, who has been regarded 
hitherto as a vigorous, hearty, strong-minded Dissenter, who held 
his sectarian creed with such tenacity as to be willing to suffer 
and even to die in its defence,—Defoe, who, in writing against 
‘* Occasional Conformity,” declares in his blunt plain speech that 
‘*to say a man can be of two religions is a contradiction, unless 
there be two Gods to worship, or he has two souls to save,” is now 
said to have been from first to last ‘a sincere, consisteut upholder 
of the Church of England, its establishment, and its doctrines, 
though adissenter from its forms of worship.” Again, we had always 
innocently supposed that in his political views Defoe was what in the 
present day would be termed a Radical, but we now learn that he 
was a ‘“ Conservative.” ‘This is notall. A few years ago the 
discovery of six letters in the State Paper Office startled and 
grieved the admirers of Defoe. Before that discovery it was 
believed that throughout an arduous career, and ami.lst a thousand 
difficulties, he had preserved his moral integrity without a flaw 
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and his political virtue unsullied. But when we discover from 
these letters that he was engaged for years in a persistent course 
of deception ; when we find that he undertook the management and 
even became part proprietor of ‘Tory papers, in order to perform 
the despicable part of a Government spy, and that he did this so 
that those with whom he was bound to act as a friend should not 
suspect he was an enemy in disguise ; when he relates how for 
this purpose he was forced to bow in ‘the House of Rimmon,” 
and to hear traitorous expressions against the King and Govern- 
ment, and to smile at them all, we are forced regretfully to the 
conviction that Defoe when approaching old age fell from the 
strict integrity of his earlier manhood. Mr. Lee, however, thinks 
otherwise. Ile has no doubt as to the authenticity of the six 
letters, he does not therefore deny that for a long period Defoe 
acted the part of an informer, but such is his obliquity of vision, 
he is totally incapable of seeing what such an admission involves. 
He perceives nothing in the engagement inconsistent with the 
highest honour, but allows that the suspicion of being concerned 
in it brought his hero into contempt with the public. 


“From that period nearly all his works, excepting the Review, were 
auonymous until the publication of his Appeal to Honour and Justice, on 
the front of which his name was printed in full. Gratitude,—that mado 
him keep silenco as to many acts of which he could not approve, and 
urged him to support the Government when he could conscientiously 
do so,—brought him under the unmerited obloquy of writing many 
things his soul abhorred. The weight of these reproaches seems to 
have settled into a morbid conviction that his name alone would suffice 
to blast the success of anything depending upon public approbation. 
Such conviction continued during the production of a long series of 
subsequent works that have made his fame undying; and it onded only 
with his life. Ho had previously shown a commendable pride in his 
literary reputation; but after 1715 his works were apparently author- 
less, or issued under fictitious and assumed names; and, with the 
exceptions of his initials to two translations and a newspaper, Daniel 
Defoe never appeared again before the world as an author in his proper 
person, nor laid any public claim to productions of his own pen that 
were so popular as to have passed through half-a-dozen editions in less 
than a month.” 

In another chapter Mr. Lee recurs to the same subject, observing 
that there are some grounds for extenuation in favour of Defoe’s 
enemies, who could not know that he was in the confidential 
service of the Government, and had been so for several years. 
‘** This is the key to the reproaches and calumnies that continued 
to be heaped upon him,—to the silence with which he bore insult 
and scandal without deserving it,—and to the anonymous publica- 
tion, and non-recognition by himself subsequently, of even his 
most celebrated works.” Many similar passages might be quoted 
from the biography, all proving by the writer’s own aduwission 
that Defoe found, as he well might, the yoke to which he 
had submitted was sometimes intolerably irksome. Mr. Lee is 
justified in saying that the discovery of the six letters opens a new 
page in the biography of Defoe, and he is right, too, in considering 
that there are substantial reasons for the publication of a fresh 
memoir. If great enthusiasm and enormous assiduity can fit a 
man for such a task, Mr. Lee’s qualifications are not to be gain- 
said. But these are not the sole requisites of a biographer. Mr. 
Lee makes a few points clear that have been heretofore doubtful, 
he discovers a few facts hitherto unknown, he expatiates without 
knowing that he does so on the iniquity of his hero, he corrects 
some blunders made by former biographers (notably the tradition 
concerning Drelincourt and Mrs. Veal, and the statement that in 
his old age Defoe suffered from pecuniary embarrassment), and he 
writes throughout with perspicacity and a considerable knowledge 
of his subject. Yet assuredly the memory of Defoe is not vindi- 
cated by the publication of this memoir. Mr. Lee’s critical 
sagacity is small, his literary ability scarcely rises above common- 
place, and despite the hero-worship of the writer, which has 
prompted much patient toil, we venture to predict that while his 
book may be frequently consulted, it will very seldom be read. 
The painstaking research of Mr. Lee, like that of his predecessor, 
Mr. Wilson, only proves how little of life-like incident, how few 
personal characteristics, the biographer of Defoe has to record. A 
memoir of the novelist, unless it be comprised within a small 
volume, must be in effect a history of his times and a description 
of his works. The man for the most part is lost in the author. 
Mr. Lee rejects several publications previously accepted as Defoe’s, 
and adds many hitherto unknown. His catalogue contains 
254 works, yet he does not believe that the list comprises all that 
Defoe wrote, but that ‘ continued research might result in further 
discoveries.” The two bulky volumes which accompany the 
memoir, and contain a selection from Defoe’s “recently dis- 
covered writings,” will be found extremely entertaining, but cau 
scarcely add to the reputation of the accredited author. Some of 
them are wise and witty; some of them, coarse and vigorous 


in style, are written with the ready pen of an accomplished 
journalist ; but we cannot pronounce with Mr. Lee that “* many are 
unsurpassed for beauty by the best essays in the 7utler or Spectator.” 
Such a comparison is unfortunate. The best essays in those 
celebrated papers are perhaps unequalled as specimens of exquisite 
literary workmanship. For delicate irony, for graceful humour, 
for unaffected pathos, for purity of language Addison still holds 
his place at the head of English essayists, nor does Sir Richard 
Steele lag far behind. Defoe was a greater man than either, and 
a consummate artist, tov, after his own fashion; but he needed a 
broader canvas, and cannot compete with so perfect a master as 
Addison in the production of cabinet pictures. 

Mr. Lee affirms that Defoe was the parent of all the works he 
has ascribed to him, and since for years he has been a careful 
student of Defoe’s writings, some weight must be allowed to his 
opinion. It must not be forgotten, however, that he has no direct 
evidence to justify his conclusions, which are derived from the 
general style of his author. Moreover, he allows that in the latter 
part of his life Defoe had many imitators. In most instances, Mr. 
Lee may be right ; but it is scarcely possible he can be right in 
all, and in rejecting works hitherto acknowledged he is bound, we 
think, to give a reason for his decision. ‘Thus, when Mr. Wilson, 
whose judgment on such a matter is entitled to respect, distinctly 
states that Defoe wrote the lampoon entitled Specu/um Crape- 
Gownorum, and gives his reasons for that belief, it is not enough 
for Mr. Lee to pronounce dogmatically that Defoe had nothing 
whatever to do with it. We should add, however, that while the 
biographer rejects a number of works in this summary fashion, he 
takes the trouble in some instances to defend his position, as, 
for example, when he states that before omitting Carleton’s 
Memoirs from his catalogue, he read the book carefully and 
critically several times. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Spectrum Analysis. By Henry E. Roscoe, B.A. &c. (Macmillan.)— 
This volume consists of six lectures, which were delivered last year at 
Apothecaries’ Hall. They are popular in style, and intended for 
learners, and, indeed, are admirably suited for their use, being perfectly 
simple and lucid. At the samo time, more advanced students of science 
may find in the Appendices the facts and theories which Mr. Roscoe 
popularizes presented in fuller detail. The whole volume, treating as it does 
of one of the most wonderful and productive discoveries of modern science, 
is highly interesting and valuable, but the romance of the subject, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, is reached in the fifth and sixth lectures, which 
treat of spectrum analysis as applied to astronomy. There is somo- 
thing inexpressibly amazing about the very term “solar and stellar 
chemistry.” That the sun's atmosphere consists for the most part of 
the vapour of iron, together with that of some fifteen othor metals, is, 
stated in a very rough way, the essence of the discovery made by the 
spectroscope, though this is only the starting-point of a number of 
remarkable inferences as to its constitution, &c. Among these sixteen 
metals are certainly nickel, and possibly cobalt. These two are 
invariably found together with iron in meteoric stones, and accordingly 
their presence is very significant. Gold, silver, mercury, and platinum, 
with many others, have not been discovered. The sun is a body in 
whose existence we all feel so keen an interest as to dwarf in our eyes 
the importanco of other bodies certainly excelling him in magnitude and 
splendour. The chemistry of the fixed stars, however, is a very fas- 
cinating subject, made more attractive by the extreme delicacy of the 
operations by which observations are secured. One of the most remark- 
able facts on which the spectroscope has been brought to bear, is the 
sudden blazing-out of a small star in the Northern Crown, which 
thus attained a brilliancy almost equal to that which is called the first 
magnitude. This blazing-out was discovered to be duo to a sudden 
conflagration of hydrogen gas, and it has been suggested that this cause 
may account for the well-known phenomenon of variable stars. As the 
red prominences in the sun are attributable to the burning of hydrogen, 
the matter is personally interesting to ourselves. Supposing the sun 
were to blaze up in the same fashion as did 7 Coronm, what would 
happen to us? Mr. Roscoe tells us “that our solid globe would be 
dissipated in vapour almost as soon as a drop of water in a furnace.” 
Well, that would solvo, or at least finish, a number of questions. If 
one could only got a moment to see the faces of our materialist friends 
just as it happened ! 

The Golden Chain of Praise. Ry Thomas H. Gill. (Hant.)—Mr. 
Gill certainly has a good notion of whata bymn ought to be, and carries 
out his conception with some power and success. The chief fault that 
wo have to find with him will be best uuderstood by a sentence of his 
own. “The best and most glorious hymns cannot be more exactly 
detined than as Divine Love-Songs.” The characteristics of love-songs 
are either passion or, as is more frequently the case, fancy, and neither 
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compositions, and we are bound to say that it does not very often occur, 
is what must be called the amatory tone, a feature in which the religious 
poetry of his school curiously resembles that which comes from its very 
antipudes. Is it good taste, for instance, for Mr. Gill to speak of the 
Apostles as ‘the Lord's first lovers,” as he does in the hymn for Whit- 
Sunday? We havo looked through the volume for a favourable speci- 
men of the author’s manner, and find one which, after all, is more of a 
meditation than of a hymn :— 
“Thrice blessed Soul who still hath mado 
The Father's name his own; 
Nor far from that dear home hath strayed, 
Nor parted portion known. 


“In all Thou hast he hath 2 share, 
Thy glory makes him bright: 

Naught of Thy treasure wilt Thou spare, 
Thy treasure intinite! 


“ Freely he taketh of Thy store, 
The peace that passeth thought, 
The joy that stayeth evermore, 
The love that changeth not, 


* Thrice blessed, best belovid he 
Who wins these words divine; 
‘Son, thou dost ever dwell with me ; 
All that I have is Thine." 

Mr, Frederic Seobohm's second edition of the Oxford Reformers, John 
Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More (Longmans), bears witness to the zeal 
with which he pursues his subject. It seems that Mr. W. Aldis Wright 
has discovered in a MS. in Trinity College, Cambridge, a register of the 
More family which states the date of Sir Thomas More’s birth as 1478, 
instead of the commonly received year 1480. (Is it, by tho way, a 
misprint, that in this particular entry the expression is natus fui?) 
There are some difliculties in the way, especially the fact that the 
register gives to More’s mother a totally diferent namo from that which 
has been commonly accepted on the authority of his great-grandson and 
biographer, Cresacro More; but the document is generally considered 
to be authoritative, and, as Mr. Seebolim says, it gives “the clue, so 
long sought in vain, to the chronology of More's early life.” Consider- 
able additions have also been made to the book from another souree. 
Readers of tho first edition will remember allusions to the influence 
exercised on Colet’s mind by tho writings of the pseudo-Dionysius. 
Colet wrote a treatise on the “ Hierarchies,” the MS. of which has beon 
found in the library of St. Paul's School, and which Mr. Lupton has 
recently published, with a translation and introduction, This, in Mr. 
Seebohm’s words, “has supplied a missing link in the chain of Colet’s 
mental history.” Those who are interested in this subject, which 
indeed is one of great importance, should not neglect to avail them- 
selves of tho additional information thus supplied. 

Constance Aylmer; a Story of the Seventeenth Century. By H. F. P. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) —We always feel to bo ‘‘ rubbed up the wrong 
way ” by stories of the seventeenth century, whether they are written 
in the interest of Cavaliers or of Roundheads. We have not to find 
fault with this tale for any want of fairness beyond what is inseparable 
from the class to which it belongs. The Cavaliers, it is true, are frivol- 
ous and bigoted; but then Constance herself is no fanatic, has a very 
pretty taste in dress, for instance, and the ultimate hero admires art 
and poetry with a most genuine devotion. Milton, in fact, is H. F. P.'s 
ideal of a Puritan, and Milton was about as much of a Puritan as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is. The scenery and surroundings of tho story seom 
to have been carefully studied, but we are inclined to doubt what is said 
of the ornaments, especially the “crucifixes,” in St. Paul’s before the 
Commonwealth. H.F. P. is something of an iconoclast. We should 
not be inclined to break to pieces old stained glass, oven if it did 
represent the Almighty as an old man with a pair of compasses working 
hard for six days and resting in his arm-chair on the seventh. 

Athletic Training and Health. By John Harrison. (James Parker.) 
—Mr. Harrison, unless we misunderstand him, advocates a distinctly 
athletic training. He argues, for instance, that the condition to which 
the pugilist brings himself before a prize-fight is nowise undesirable, 
does not injure health or impede the intellectual activity. We heartily 
believe in the advantage of bodily training, but we are convinced, and 
we have on our side the authority of the ancient world, that athletic 
discipline, properly so called, is not desirable. Mr. Harrison refers, but 
in a cursory manner, to ancient opinion. Let him weigh this passage 
from the Republic of Plato. Plato, he will know, was no narrow-chested, 
puny student, nor in any way disposed to undervalue corporeal strength 
and vigour. He is speaking of the habit of body which would be suit- 
able to the military caste. “Would the habit of the professional athlete 
suit them?” “ Possibly.” 
of health, Do you not see that they sleep their life away, and that if 
they transgress their set rule ever so little, these athletes fall into great 
and grievous sickness? We want, then, some lighter (xoarLorzpas) 
training,” &c. With this reservation we can give very sincere praise to 
this little treatise as a sensible practical book. There is abundance of 


good advice in it, and those who will take it cw grano will find it very | 


useful, 

Home from India. By John Pomeroy. 2 vols. (Tinsley.)—This is 
one of the novels to which a critic finds it difficult to do justice. It is 
something of a labyrinth, and a labyrinth is apt to try the temper of 
even the best-tempered of men, especially if he happens to be in a 
hurry, as critics not uncommonly are. It may seem unfair to complain 








“ But it is a sleepy habit, and perilous in point | 


of the number of characters when these characters are not ill drawn, 
and of the variety of incidents when those incidents are not improbable 
or ill placed. But tho fact remaius that the book, as a whole, does not 
make any bat a most indistinct impression on the mind, while there are 
some things in it that are much more telling. There is, for instance, 
| the old couple at Liverpool, with their really chivalrous affection for the 
| young girl who has married their worthless son; there are the three 
| Misses Leyton, old maids of the right sort ; these and other characters 
are well drawn. In fact, if the writer would not put so many threads 
| into his plot to make it impossible for ordinary readers, he might make 
a good novel. 
The Reporter's Guide. By Thomas Allen Roed. (Pitman.)—Any 
ono who wants a thoroughly sonsible and practical account of the pro- 
| fession of “reporting” should read this little book, and the number of 
those who do want such an account is not inconsiderable. The fascina- 
tion which belongs to the occupation, at least when it is viewod froma 
distance, is well known, and it may be allowed to possess many reat 
advantages. Mr. Reed gives some excellent advice to those who are 
anxious to follow it. Perhaps the main point is to learn as much as 
youcan. It is impossible to follow a speaker without at least a super- 
| ficial acquaintance with tho subject about which he is talking. An 
} amusing story is told in illustration of this, of how the quotation, 
“ Amicus Socrates, amicus Plato, sed major veritas” (which, by the way, the 
speaker must havo altered from tho original) appeared in an American 
newspaper as, “T may cuss Socrates, I may cuss Plato, said Major 
Veritas.” Practical directions for loarning and practising tho art are 
given, and the aspirant is told what money ho may expect to make by it. 


Cobbett's Legacy to Parsons, (Griflin.)—Whatever it may havo been, 

| the Legacy is searcely just now, but it certainly has the morit of very 
vigorous language. “The author's son, William Cobbott,” supplies a 
preface in which tho only remarkable thing is a curious anticipation or 
parallel of Mr. Sumnev’s speech. Ho declares that the Church owes to 
the State a debt of £500,000, 000, 

The Prophet Isaiah, Chapters i.-vrviii. Vrom the German of H. 
| Ewald, by O. Glover, B.D. (Deighton and Bell; Bell and Daldy.)—We 
are often inclined, it must be confessed, to wish, with Dean Milman, that 
we had an Ewald to criticize Ewald. Thero is something peculiarly 
audacious in his criticism, not so much in his exegesis, perhaps, as in 
his essays at construction. Readers who aro not accustomed to the con- 
fidence of insight which may be said to characterize German scholarship 
will be surprised at the way in which tho commonly accepted order of 
Isaiah's prophecies is pulled to pieces and reconstructed. But the critic, 
even if he pushes freedom to the vergo of daring, is never wanting in 
reverence or appreciative feeling. Whatover value we may bo inclined 
to attach to this or that opinion which he advances, we cannot fail to 
recognize the value of the contribution which he brings to Biblical 
science. This little volume will be a vory useful introduction to a more 
searching and scientific inquiry into the moaning of the utterances of 
Isaiah than any English commentary which we are acquainted with is 
likely to give to the student. Let any one who has beon used to read 
his Bible in the ordinary fashion take it up with this book at hand, and 
read it according to the arrangement which it suggests, and with the 
light that it throws upon the history and polities of the timo, and he will 
sec not a little that is new to him. 

Cassell’s Ilustrated Readings, by Tom Hood, Second Series (Cassell 
and Co.), is a volume full of good things in prose and verse; a selection 
of such sort as does credit to the taste and judgment of the editor. 
| Most English authors of note appear, and Amorican literature is more 
| fully represented than is commonly the case. When books of this kind 
| are to be got, there is no excuse for the rubbish that may often be heard 
| at penny readings. What audionco could desire anything better than 
| Miss Proctor’s “ Angel's Story,” or Browning's “ Lost Leader,” or—? 
| but we might fill our page with naming old favourites that we have met 
It is well put together, and has besides not a fow 





| again in this volume. 
| spirited illustrations. 

Little Women. Part I. By Louisa M. Alcott. (Boston, United States, 
Roberts; London, Sampson Low.)—This is a continuation of a ploasant 
little book which somo of our readers may remember to havo been 
Our young friends, ex- 


praised in those columns a few months ago. 
| cepting one whose early death is told with a very true and simple 
| pathos, grow up and are married, and havo children. Being of a certain 
| age and condition, we do not care so much to read about love-making as 
| about the ways of children and youngsters; but then many readers aro 
‘ofa quite different way of thinking; and certainly the love-making is 
| very preity and natural of its kind, and there is no failuro of freshness 
| in the writing. The spruce young Amorican, Laurie, is not much to our 
| taste ; but the German Professor is a fino character, and our old friend 
| Jo is consistently delightful to the end. And then there are the chil- 
| dren in the second generation, especially a pair of twins,—such is the 
alarming beginning which one of our heroines makes,—who are among 
| the most delightful inhabitants that it has over been our fortune to meet 
| of the baby province of the great world of fiction. 
| We heartily welcome a very pleasant-looking edition of Dr. Johnson’s 
| Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia (Sampson Low and Co.), to which the Rev. 

W. Webb has prefixed a readable introduction. We hope, though we do 

not feel confident, that the younger generation will have the sense to 
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iate a book which is now probably strange to most of them. 


Dr. 
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Now ready. 
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apprecl ; od 
Johnson was nover more happy than in tho style of this little romance, 
er more Vigorous, and, except, perhaps in somo of tho lives of the JULY, price 6s, containing :— 
nev’ . : 1. LORD LAWRENCE 
What could bo better than this 9 


poets, never more free from p yn posity. 


passa 


quotes — 


together.” 


A Guide to Scottish History, by Elizabeth Perry (Longmans), may be 
described as Sir Walter Scott's Jules of a Grandfather put into the 
It would have boen as woll, perhaps, if the early 
had 
least 80 noted as to mako it understood that they have nothing to do with 
to come to more recent times, is it not a doubtful state- 
558) introduced “ heraldic honours 


shape of a catochism. 


kings, beginning with Fergus L, B.C, 


330 


history. And, 


ment that Congall II. (A.D. 


Heraldry is a venerable science, but it scarcely claims such an antiquily 





go, which tho oditor, whose criticism is very judicious, wisely 
“See the common process of marriage. 
meeting by chance, or brought togethor by artifice, exchange glances, ; 
reciprocate civilitios, go home and dream of one another. Having little 
to divert attention or diversify thought, they find themselves uneasy 
when thoy are apart, and therefore conclude that they shall be happy 
Wo should think well of the “head and heart’ 
man, or young woman, who could appreciate Dr. 
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THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867, 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London. 


RAGRANT S 





T SOAP.— 


+ 
k FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 

ABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 


geo that J. C. and J. FLELD is on each tablet, 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


IELD’'S PURE “SPERMACETL” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed, This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol 
lient action of which is well known, 
recommended for children and invalids, 
See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
wit! TES MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
Bpring so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so munch ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr, WHIT E, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 4 and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s a Js fd: postage, Is 10d, Post- 






nd 52 
oice orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
oXice, Piccadilly. 
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&e. They are porous, | > », aud inexpen 
and are drawn on like an ordit ry stocking. Price 
43 6d, 7s Gd, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 
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TORTON’S CAMOMILE PiLLS.— 
A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and Ls, 


and it is especially 
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' “* Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the world is 


improved by a good hotel in the foreground.” 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful | 
Location ; beautiful Scenery: 200 Apertments ; 
handsome Public Rooms; Table d'Hote dai ly. 
Address, J. BOLLN, Lifracombe, North Devon. 


Kt LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 

y can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
street, Portman 






Warehouse, 6 Edwards 
London, W. 


Priced Lists post free on application, 


| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


square, 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce 
ticularly requested to observe the t each bottle bea 
the well known label, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, aud without it none cap 
be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Pe rt- 
man square, London, as sole propric ors of the Ke weipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 
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gtr and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM. dev 


owed exclusively to the display of 


BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever snb- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country 
Portable Showers, 38; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 l2s 
Nursery, 135 to 33s; Sponging, 63 to 32s; Hip, 14s 
to 338. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plung wpour and Camp Shower Baths. Tvilet 
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DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. 


Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d, 





OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London, By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


ss LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to. upwards of 
£950,000. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderat» terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
AGOCIDENRT OF ABT KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


rE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE 
Established 1821.—Subscribed C apital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—WILLIAM STEVEN, Esq. 
Depnuty-Chairman—FREDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas. Esq. P 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Thompson Hankey. Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAML. BRowN, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th of July. 

The full benefit of the Abolition of the Government 
Duty will be afforded to Insurers, 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal free on applica- 
tion to the Company's Agents, or to the Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Kurrachee, Madras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syd- 
ney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained 
at their office. They also issue circular notes for the 
use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c,. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payabiec at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


_ Sete street, London, 1869, 











John Martin, Esq. 
Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
James Morris, Esq. 


HY D-IN -HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C, 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 

FirE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

LiFE DEPARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dee., 1868) —£1,252,174. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 





TRAVELLING AND DRESSING BAGS. 
SEASON 1869. 
MAPPIN and WEBB wish to call public attention to their new arranged Bags, which combing 


perfect arrangement with large holding capacity, best quality, and moderate 


Fos SASESS. £3 


Ist size... ooo <e oe 1 tl 
. a ove ose ene a ae 
eee eee ove ww 2 8 
Ge a cs soo ove ° - $8 
5th yy oe os OU 
6th ,, (Silver Pitt: ad) 7 0 


pric 33t— 


FOR GSE TLEEES. £8 
Ist size... 22 
a eve eco eee we =&'S 
ME we ose ine aes pean mm & 6 
Ch a w« aes on toe ae & 
ee oan ese ove ae i 
6th eos «. 10 10 


” 


All are completely fitted with Brushes, Combs, Cutlery, Bi sttles, Outsi le P ockets, &e. 








WEST END SHOW ROOMS, 77 and 78 Oxford street, London. 
CITY WAREHOUSE, 71 and 72 Cornhill. 
| aalaaiaaaa ms LIFE OF FICE. P URE ome F ry Rr = Sa 
7 ESTABLISHED 1762. — 
No. 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire)........00. ove Ads, 


11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


= of SOUTILT AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


Temporary Offices : 


SOLD BY ALL 


QE -RLAND TR U NKS for INDI A. — 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Oabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


4 ILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES 

and SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street, An Illustrated Cataloguo post free, 


DARQUE T ~SOLIDAL R ES. 
HOWARD’ s PATENT. No. 1,548. For FLOORS, 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, 
&e. Being manufactured by steam machinery, this 
beautiful work is far superior to foreigu-made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed to 

stand perfectly. 

26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


I IEBIG. ¢C \OMPANY’S E XTRAC’ r 
4 of MEAT.—PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, TWO 
GOULD MEDALS; HAVRE EXHIBITION, 1868, the 
GOLD MEDAL.— Only sort warranted perfect and 
genuine by Baron Liebig, the Inventor. “A success 
and a boon.’ "—Medical Press and Circular, One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 2jd, which costs 1s if made from 
fresh meat. Cheapest and finest-flavoured “stock” 
for soups, &c. 

CAUTION, — Require Baron LIEBIG'S signature 
upon every jar. Sold by all Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, Chemists, and Ships’ Store Dealers. 

This Extract is supplied to the British, 
Prussian, Russian, and other Governments, 


NOD LIVER Ot gs 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIO 
i; ** LIVER 
FOR DEBILITY. 
‘oO p LIVER OIL. 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following emiuent physicians ;— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &., &. 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LS., 
br. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C. P, 
Just imported by 
KEATING and Co., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
In imperia! half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 5s; 
five pints, 11s. 


I INNE FOR D's FLU ID M. AGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; aud as the best mild 
aperient for delicate coustitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CoO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


French, 


&e. 
OLL. 








SLRS 3., &e,, &e, 





as easily mude to pass into the 





(Sound full Bordeaux) ‘ 
(Fine flavoury Bordeaux)... 363, 


ry O. LAzE WN SB YF 
e 90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W., 


WINE MERCHANT. 
~ DUBL IN EXHIBITION, 


| TAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, me ‘How, delici ious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in b ittles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


| UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 


Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
W.c. 





3.—Dinner Claret... 
5.—Dessert Claret... 


” 


A LUZ A”— 
4 Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-tive different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C. Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 543s 
respectively, seut on receipt of remittance. 


I apap SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifles the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &e. Beware of imitations, 


f ete gs ‘S SEA SALT.—*“ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s, and will (hank youto send 
per G.W. Rail, 56lb. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my ieft side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and [ also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, J. WILLIAMS.” 


Teas SEA SALT.—“ 38 Royal 

terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman’'s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two and a-half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 


- A AND 





—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 





piMay’s SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifying are retained in fullactivity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman’s Sea 
Salt.".—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 168; 56Ib.,, 8 
L OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT— 
Neuralgic and rheumatic disorders will prevail 
more or less at the change of seasons, Allaches and 
pains in the nerves, muscles, and bones, which often 
compel the man of business to neglect his usual avoca- 
tions, miy be speedily subdued by this powerful Oint- 
mont, It should be well rabbed into the parts affected, 
The action of the Ointment is expedited by previous 
fomentation wii warm water. ‘The Ointment is then 
human frame as salt is 
and none need apprehend any 
its cures are worked 
ury, or any other 


made to pass intu meat, 
injurious after effects from it, for 
without the aid of a particle of mere 
noxious substance. 





THE BB NEW PATENT LAWN MOWER, 


London made, of high-class metal only, fitted 
16-inch, 


£6.—J, B. BROWN and CO., 


and finished in a superior style. 
90 Cannon street, 


10-inch machine, £3 5s; 12-inch, £4 5s; 14-inch, £5 53; 
and 148 Upper Thames street, London. 
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eS. 
T a MEETING of the COMMITTEE 
of DEPUTIES of the several Congregations of 
Protestant Dissenters of the Three Denominations, 
Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist, in and within 
Twelve Miles of London, appointed to protect their 
Civil Rights, convened specially to consider the posi- 
tion of the Irish Church Bill, and held on the 28th 
869; present,— 
June, 1 pH GLOVER, Esq., in the Chair; 

Resolved,—That the Committee watched with satis- 
faction the passing of the Bill in its integrity through 
the House of Commons by large and well-sustained 

jorities. 
mtnat the Second Reading of the Bill in the House 
of Lords having been carried by a Majority of Thirty- 
three, the Committee considered that the House had 
assented to the principles of the Bill, and that any 
Amendments that might be proposed would have been 
confined to alterations in the details. 

That while some of the Amendments which have 
been proposed will no doubt improve the working of 
the Bill, many of them are clearly opposed to the 
principles of Disestablishment and Disendowment 
therein contained; and if carried would defeat the 
object of the measure. : 

That the justice of the caso requires that the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland should be completely dis- 
established. and subject to private endowments, and to 
a fair and liberal arrangement with all who now hold 
office therein, be completely disendowed, and _ its 
revenues appropriated to works of usefulness beneficial 
to the whole population of Ireland. 

That the plan of a general endowment of all religious 
sects in Ireland, which appears to be contemplated by 
the proposers of some of the Amendments, and which 
is supported by many in order to preserve a larger 
share of property to the disendowed Church than is 
consistent with the principles of the Bill, is most re- 
pugnant to the views of Protestant Dissenters, and will 
meet with their determined opposition. 

That a Conference of Protestant Nonconformists in 
London and its neighbourhood be held forthwith, to 
protest against the obnoxious Amendments, and to 
urge the Government to oppose them with all its 
ower. C. SHUEPHEARD, Secretary. 

78 Coleman street, E.C. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON. 

Mr. HUTTON will RE-OPEN his School on TUES- 
DAY, AUGUST the 17th. He has a few Vacancies, 
He prepares pupils for the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations, held in Brighton, one at Midsummer, 
the other at Christmas. 


M4 LVERN COLLEGE. 


On WEDNESDAY, JULY 28th, there will be an 
EXAMINATION for TWO CLASSICAL EXHIBI- 
TIONS, value £30 each, to be held in the College. 
Candidates must be under 15 on July 28th. 

For particulars apply to the Head Master. 


jg tm of EXTRAORDINARY 
e MAGNIFICENCE.—A Superb Collection (one 
property). comprising a matchless Tiara of Brilliants, 
aComb Head Ornament, a full-dress Brilliant Collet 
Necklace, 20 pairs of Brilliant Earrings, Brilliant Stars, 
@ fine Oriental Pearl Necklace, with diamond and 
sapphire snap, costly Emerald, Ruby, Sapphire, and 
Brilliant Rings, Pins, and Brooches, several large 
specimens of Opal of rare quality, three Brilliant 
Crosses, and many other highly valuable mounted 
jewels, 250 carats of Brilliants and Rose Diamonds, 
loose Pearls, &c.. for Sale by Auction by Messrs. 
DEBENHAM, STORR, and SONS, at their Great 
Metropolitan Mart, King street, Covent Garden, on 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 1869, at 12 for 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely.—On view. Catalogues post free, 


ERR ADOLF SJODEN (the Swedish 
Harpist) has the honour to announce his 
MORNING CONCERT in the HANOVER-SQUARE 
ROOMS, MONDAY, JULY 5, at 3 o'clock. Assisted 
by the most eminent Artistes. Stalls, half-a-guinea; 
reserved scats, 5s; to be obtained at the principal 
musicsellers, of Mr. Hall, at the Rooms, and of Herr 
Sjidén, 112 Park street, Grosvenor square. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC is open from 

twelve to five and seven toten. The “Great 
Lightning Inductorium ” in Professor Pepper's Lecture. 
Musical entertainment by George Buckland, Admis- 
sion, Is. 

ICH SUMMER SILK DRESSES, 
J £3 7s 6d, wide widths, 13 yards in each dress, 
Lyons manufacture, remarkably cheap; neutral colours, 
and deeper shades for half-mourning. 
JAY'S, 

247, 249, 251 Regent street. 


LACK GROUND ALPACA 
DRESSES, with WHITE FOULARD DESIGNS. 
One Guinea-and-Half each. Patterns free. 
JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 247, 249, 251 Regent street. 











EXTILE FABRIC for MOURNING, 
E only to be had at Messrs, JAY'S. Crape Grena- 
dine, an economical and wel!-wearing material, strongly 
recommended for deep mourning, One Guinea the dress, 
13 yards. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


GENERAL CUST’S MILITARY 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


Now ready, 6 vols. post Syo. 


IVES of the WARRIORS of the 
4 SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By General the 
Hon. Sir Eowarp Cust, D.C.L. 
1st SeriEs.—The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1600-48, 
2np Sertes.—The CIVIL WARS of FRANCE and 
ENGLAND, 1611-75. 
SRD SeERTES.—COMMANDERS of 
ARMIES BEFORE an ENEMY. 
By the same Author. 


ANNALS of the WARS of the EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 1700-1799. Compiled from the 
most Authentic Histories of the Period. With Maps, 
5 vols. fcap. 8vo, 5s each, 


5. 

ANNALS of the WARS of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 1800-15. Compiled from the 
most Authentic Sources, 4 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s each. 

“ We hope that the readers for whom books like these 
are destined will not fail to avail themselves of so 
excellent an opportunity for commencing the study of a 
period unparalleled in its importance for both military 
and political history."—Saturday Review, 

“The spirit of the partizan is entirely absent from 
General Cust’s pages. He renders to all the merit which 
he believes to be their due, neither forbearing to praise 
his foe, nor shrinking if the need exist from visiting 
censure on his friend."—Ezaminer. 

“ The accounts are really so well selected and digested 
and there is so judicious a mixture of characteristic 
anecdotes, that the general reader who cares to follow 
the operations of war can find pleasure and instruction 
inthem. Modest and unpretending in form, these 
little volumes are the result of great and well-directed 
labour." —Guardian, 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


FLEETS and 


DEAN HOOK on the CHURCH. 
Now ready, with a Preface, 8vo, 2s 6d. 
MHE DISESTABLISHED CHURCH 
in the REPUBLIC of the UNITED STATES of 
AMERICA, An Address delivered at the Church 
Institute, Leeds, on February 4, 1869, by W. F. Hoox, 
D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Chichester. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle street, 


This day, fine toned paper, with fine Portrait, 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, price 10s 6d; full gilt sides, 2s 6d extra. 
i= LIFE and LETTERS of FREDE- 

RICK WILLIAM FABER, D.D., Priest of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri. By JoHN Epwasp Bow- 
DEN, of the same Congregation, 

The MONASTIC HOUSES of ENG- 
LAND, their Accusers and Defenders. Respectfully 
dedicated to the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of 
England, &c. 

London: RICHARDSON and Son, 26 Paternoster row ; 
Dublin, and Derby. 


aa the MUSICAL 'TIMES.—O 
FAIR DOVE, O FOND DOVE! Ballad, by A. S. 
GatTy. Sung by Madame Patey. 3s; free by post, 19 
stamps. “The composer has set the words of Jean 
Ingelow like a musician and a poet, Indeed, we have 
not met with a contralto song for some time 60 
thoroughly to our mind.” 
OB age MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANO. 684th Edition, 70 large 
folio pages, 4s. Appendix to ditto, by George F. West, 
5s. Order of all musicsellers and Booksellers, and of 
the publishers. 


UST PUBLISHED, a NEW VOCAL 
e CATALOGUE, comprising 1,500 Songs, Duets, 
Trios, &c., by the most popular and talented writers of 
the day. All the songs are arranged in alphabetical 
order, for ready reference. Gratis and post free. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington street, 


ICOLL’S PROMENADE COATS, 
“The PRINCE'S FROCK COAT” and “The 
PRINCE'S RIDING COAT,” made of Elastic Cloths, 
the cost for morning wear being 35s and 42s. The same 
styles and shapes are made in cloths of a higher flnish 
for Dress Promenade at various prices. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE WAIST- 

COATS consist of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, 

&c., and are made of the same materials as the Frock 
and Riding Coats. 


ATICOLL’S FASHIONABLE 
L TROUSERS are of Check, Fancy, and Plain 
Angolas, in different qualities, at prices from 14s, 18s, 


21s, 25s, &e. 

ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE OVER- 
E COAT, “The PRINCE'S PALETOT.” This 
garment inclines somewhat to the figuro, and has a 
very gentlemanly appearance, is made of Tweed, 
unlined, for One Guinea; Fancy Cheviot, trimmed with 
silk and velvet, Two Guineas and a Half; of Melton 
Cloth, Two to Three Guineas, 











ICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 

ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN, 
—Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 63s to 84s ; 
Morning Coats, 42s to 63s. 


NERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 
Best at moderate prices. 

TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. NICOLL, Tailor to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120 
Regent street, W.; and 22 Cornhill, E.C. Manchester: 10 
Mosley street, Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham: 
39 New street. 














13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETTS 
NEW WORKS. 


Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, 


SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 
2nd Life Guards. 8vo, with Illustration, 15s. 
“Exceedingly fresh and pleasant reading.”"—Globe. 


My Holiday in Austria. By 
Lizzie SELINA EpeEN, Author of “A Lady's Glimpse 
of the War in Bohemia.” With Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

“A pleasantly written volume.”—Pall Mall Garette. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. Hep- 


wortu Drxon. Dedicated by me. 8. a 
to the QUEEN. SIXTH EDITION. 1 vol., Lbs. 


Cheap Edition of New America. 
By W. Herpworts Dixon. Forming the New 
Volume of “Hurst and Blackett's Standard 
Library.” With Portrait of the Author, 5s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 

“*The Minister's Wife’ is in many important respects 
Mrs. Oliphant’s most powerful and poetic work.”"— 
Atheneum. 

“A powerful and vigorously written story. The 
characters are drawn with rare skill. With tho 
exception of George Eliot, there is no female novelist 
of the day comparable to Mrs. Oliphant.”"—Daily News. 


The Ivory Gate. By Mortimer 


COLLINS. 2 vols,, 21s. 

“This work contains much which imparts real 
pleasure to the reader. The author has evidently seen 
life under a good many different phases, and he des_ 
cribes what he has seen vividly and naturally."—Globe 


9 
Iza’s Story. By Grace Ramsay, 
Author of “A Woman's Trials.” 3 vols. 
“A really good picture of society, which is at once 
refined and pure.”"—J/’all Mall Gazette. 


True Love. By Lady Di Beau- 
CLERK. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 
“A charming story. There is true pathos in the 
work, and a keen sense of humour,.”—AMorning Post. 


Madame Silva’s Secret. By Mrs, 


E1Loanrt, Author of “ Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A pleasant, readable novel.” —Athenwum. 


The Vicar’s Courtship. 


WALTER THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


By 


(July 9. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 12s. 


SSAYS on the ENGLISH STATE 

“4 CHURCH in IRELAND. By W. MAzigrs 
Brapy, D.D., Vicar of Donoghpatrick, and Rector of 
Kilberry, Meath. 

From the 7imes, June 25, 1869.—*‘ All who are inter- 
ested in the State Church in Ireland will be gratefal 
to Dr. Brady for providing them with such a handy 
compendium of solid facts. ..... Dr. Brady's book, 
too, is particularly opportune at this moment, because, 
coming as it does from an Irish ecclesiastic who has 
carefully studied the history of his country, and whose 
sympathies are naturally with the Irish Establishment, 
it proves that nothing but the overwhelming evidence 
of indisputable facts could have forced the learned 
author into a position which is as prejudicial to his 
interests as it must be painful to his feelings. Certainly 
the contrast is sufficiently startling between the sober 
facts of Dr. Brady and the rhetorical fictions of Dr. 
Magee...... The book is, in fact, essential to the 
right comprehension of the whole subject, and we hope 
it will be largely read during the progress of the Bill 
through the House of Lords.” 

STrRanAN and Co,, Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 





18mo, cloth, 2s 6d; with Key, 3s 6d. 
ALKER and WORCESTER'’S 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. A new edition, earefally cor- 
rected, and many new words added. 
London: WILLIAM TE&GG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 48, 58, and 6s 


per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 38 6d, 48 6d, 58 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000, 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 63 6d por ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100. 
“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautifal paper. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 58. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, ou ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d, 
| SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
| terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 
i PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 
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The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 265, will be published on 


SATURDAY, the 17th inst. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot be received 


by the Publishers later than Sarunpay Next, July 10. 


London : LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster row, E.C. 





MOTLEYS UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
A POPULAR EDITION OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


FROM THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE SILENT TO THE TWELVE YEARS’ TRUCE, 1584-1609. 


By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L., Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


Also, with Portraits, 4 vols. Svo, 60s, 


A LIBRARY EDITION OF THE ABOVE WORE. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle street. 





NEW WORK BY SIR 


JAMES CLARK, M.D. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


A MEMOIR OF JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. 


COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THE IMPROVED TREATMENT OF THE INSANE IN THIS AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES, 


By Sr JAMES CLARK, Bart, MD. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle street. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


This day, in Svo, price 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


A REVIEW OF PUBLIC 


EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD, FOR THE YEAR 1868; BEING THE 
SIXTH VOLUME OF AN IMPROVED SERIES. 


The Volumes for 1863 to 1867 are still to be had, price 18s each. 


London: RIVINGTONS, Waterloo place; and other Proprietors. 





NEW STORY BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “Orley Farm,” &c., &., 


Will be published in Monthly Parts, with Illustrations, price 1s each. Nos, 1 and 2 shortly. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street. 





New EDITION OF 
HAMLEY’S OPERATIONS OF WAR. 


This day is published, the Second Edition of 


EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
By EpwarD Bruce HAMLEY, 
Colonel in the Army and Lieut-Colonel Royal Artillery ; 
formerly Professor of Military History, Strategy, and 
Tactics at the Staff College; Member of the Council of 
Military Education. 

Revised throughout by the Author, and containing 
important additions, on the influence of Railways and 
Telegraphs on War, and on the effects which the 
changes in Weapons may be expected to produce in 
Tactics, 

Quarto, 17 Maps and Plans, with other Illustrations, 
price £1 8s. 

W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, price Half-a-Guinea, 


MONOGRAMS, 
HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

By D. G. BERRI, 


Engraver to Her Majesty's Post Office, Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, &c., 


36 HIGH HOLBORN (opposite Chancery lane), W.C. 





FREE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Just published, 1s, post free. 


WO SERMONS: 1. **LA SEULE 
CHOSE NECESSAIRE.” By ATHANASB 
COQUEREL Firs.—2. “WHAT the RISING of the 
DEAD SHOULD MEAN.” By the Rey. C. KEGAN 
PavuL, M.A. Preached at the First Anniversary of the 

Free Christian Union, June 1, 1869, 

Published by the Free Christian Union :— 

1. Rev. J. MARTINEAU.—The NEW AFFINITIES 
of FAITH; a Plea for Free Christian Union. 1s, 
post free. 

2. Rev. J. J, TAYLER.—CHRISTIANITY: WHAT IS 
IT? and WHAT HAS IT DONE? 1s, post free. 

3. Rev. J. J. TAYLER.—A CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, the Want of our Time. 1s, post free. 

4. REPORT and CONSTITUTION of the FREE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. Gratis. Post free for 1 stamp, 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 

Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick strect, 

Edinburgh, | 





HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. C., for JULY, is ready this day. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Dr. HANNA'S LIFE of CHRIST. 
2. HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY. 
8. LECKY'S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. 
4, GEOLOGICAL TIME. 
5. DANISH LITERATURE—LUDVIG HOLBERG. 
6. VEITCH’S LIFE of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
7. The EARLY HISTORY of MAN, 
8. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
9. The [IRISH CHURCH MEASURE. 

Epmonston and Dova.as, Edinburgh. London: 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 





+ ees GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
JULY, price 1s, 
CONTENTS, 

By ORDER of the KING. A Romance of English 
ye eg Victor Hugo (Illustrated), Chap, 7 to 
16 —Book 2. 

CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE. A Reminis- 
cence, 

The ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

PAUPERS and PAUPERISM. 

“ The STEAKS.” Vulgarly the “ Beef,” classically the 
“Sublime.” 

The WIT and WISDOM of BIDPAI. No. IV.—His 
Fables (Illustrated). 

SONG of the AGED FISHERMAN. 

TALES from the OLD DRAMATISTS, No. IV.—The 
Dance of Death. By Shirley Brooks. 

BILLIARDS. 

In the SEASON. 

The SELECT SUPPLEMENTARY EXHIBITION. 

NOTES and INCIDENTS (Ilustrated). 

CORRESPONDENCE of SYLVANUS URBAN. 

BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie street. 


In the press, crown Svo, cloth. 
po : DRAMATIC and LYRICAL. 
By EDWARD LEDWICK MITFORD. 

London: Provost and Co. (successors to A. W. 
BENNBTT), 5 Bishopsgate Without, £.C. 





Now ready, price Threepence (an Octavo Edition is pre- 
paring, price Sixpence). 

HE THREE STAGES of UNI- 

TARIAN THEOLOGY; a Sermon Preached at 

the Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign Uni- 

tarian Association in Unity Church, Islington, May 19, 

1869, by JAMES MARTINEAU. Published at the Request 
of the Committee. 


: — 
On Tuesday, the 29th ult. was published (price 99 
the JULY NUMBER of a 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JoHN Mor.ey. 
CONTENTS, 

The CHRISTIAN THEORY of DUTY in its RELA 
TION to UNIVERSAL MORALITY. By J. Liewely, 
Davies. _ 

CLAUDE TILLIER: an Unknown Satirist. By Pg 
Hamerton. tints 

The TRADES’-UNION BILL. By Frederic Harriso 

The ACADEMY of 1869. Part IL, “By Bernard 
Cracroft. 

PHYSICS and POLITICS. IIL. By Walter Ba, 

VicTOR HUGO: “L'HOMME QUI RIT. By 
Algernon C. Swinburne. 

The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 

The NATURE of EMOTION. By Dr. Fielding Bland. 


ford, 
CRITICAL NOTICES :—* Religious Republics.” By 
W. Kirkus. Some Books of the Month. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 
TMHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL 
CONTENTS FoR JULY. 
1. Dr. BENCE JONES on MATTER and FORCE 
By D. D. Heath. 
2. GIRLS’ GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS. By D. R. Fearon. 
3. PICTURES o? the YEAR. By the Rev. R. St. John 
Tyrwhitt. 
4. The STATE of EDUCATION in ITALY, By 
Professor Corrado Tommasi-Cradeli. 
5. MORAL PHILOSOPHY and CHRISTIANITY, By 
the Rev. C. A. Row. 
6. The MANAGEMENT of the SPEAKING VOICE, 
3y John Hullah. 
7. ERNEST RENAN on ST. PAUL. By the Rey, 
Professor Plumptre. 
8. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
STRAHAN and Co,, Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 





Price 2s 6d. 
— THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No, XXVL 


1, SCHLETERMACHER and the GERMAN CHURCH, 
a — after his BIRTH. By J. Frederick 
Smith. 

2. The RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT CONSIDERED 

as the SOURCE of RELIGIOUS CONVICTION. 

By Albert Réville, D.D. 

3. The CANON of MURATORI. By John James 

Tayler, B.A. 
. The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Frances 
Power Cobbe. 

5. HENRY CRABBE ROBINSON. By Augustus de 

Morgan, M.A. 

6. a: —~aain SERMONS. By John Hamilton 

nom. 

7.JOHN JAMES TAYLER: “IN MEMORIAM.” 

By Charles Beard, B.A. 

8. NOTICE of BOOKS. 

Publishers: Messrs. WILttIAMS and NorGATE, 14 

Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 South 

Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


_ 





One Shilling, Monthly, illustrated, 
aims r AD & Bx 
a Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and 
Politics. 

CONTENTS FoR JULY. 

The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Chap. 4. The Eldest Son. 

5. The Magician's Cave. 

» 6. The Working of the Spell. 

AUSTRIA in 1868. 

AD ROSAM. 

NATURALIZATION and ALLEGIANCE. 
BENEFITS. 

MARTIN FEREOL. 

VIRELAL. 

M. VICTOR HUGO'S ENGLAND. 

GOLDONI: and LIFE in ITALY a HUNDRED and 
TWENTY YEARS SINCE. 

LEAVES from the DIARY of an OLD BACHELOR. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


” 


" Mrs, HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
T H E AzkGos 
Now ready, the JULY Number. 
CONTENTS. 
ROLAND YORK: a Sequel to “ The Channings.” 
AMONG the PICTURES. 
LOVE and WAR. 
ARIOSTO. By Alice King. 
TO MY FRIEND. 
BEHIND a SOFA. 
LOOKING BACK. By Sarah Dondney. 
A HANDFUL of PANSIES. By Frances Freeling 
Broderip. 
9, RESCUED. By a Ghost, 
10, ZOLLE, By W. Duthie. 
Sixpence Monthly. 
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— ART JOURNAL for JULY, 
price 2s 6d, contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 

1. A YOUNG PAINTER’S FIRST WORKS, after M. 

Stone. 

2. WRECK OFF DOVER, after C. Stanfleld, R.A. 

3. PLAY, from the group by J. D. Crittenden. 

Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the 

Fine Arts, &c. 
London: Virtve and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





Just ready, price 2s 6d. 


ISEASES of the SKIN: their Causes, 
Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment. Ilus- 
trated by numerous Wood Engravings. By BALMANNO 
Squire, M.B., F.L.S., Surgeon to the British Hospital 
for Diseases of the Skin, Great Marlborough street. 





London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 


JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 
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NEW, COMPLETE, AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In MONTHLY VOLUMES, large crown 8vo, 7s 6.1 each. 


M R. 


Now ready. 


DENIS DUVAL; LOVEL THE WIDOWER; 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
Complete in One Volume. With Tilustrations, 


SsTH, ELpER, and Co.. 15 Waterloo place. 








—_ 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 115. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


With Illustrations by Robert BARNES and FrepERIcK WALKER. 
Sata, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo piace. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Many Copies of the Diary of Henry Crabb Robinson; Sir James Clark's Life of 
Dr. Conolly; and the New Edition of Sir John Coleridge's Memoir of the Rev. John 
Keble are at home this day at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies con- 
tinue to be added as the demand increases of every Recent Work of acknowledged 





merit and general interest. 

Revised Lists of Books in Circulation and Catalogues of Surplus Copies with_ 
drawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded on 
application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 2s, sewed. 
HE CENTRE of UNITY: What is it? Charity or 
Authority? An Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter of Pope Pius IX. to 
all Protestants and other Non-Catholics. By the Rey. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A, 


Lordon: LOVNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





New Edition, just published, in 8vo, price ‘14s. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOUN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MOKE: being a History of their Fellow-Work. 

By FREDERIC SEEBONM. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of Colet with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the arrival 


of Erasmus 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


UNIFORM with the LOG of the UNA BOAT “CAPRICE.” 
On Wednesday next, in square feap. 8vo, with 4 Maps and 5 Woodcuts from 
Drawings by Barlow Moore, price 6s. 
OWN CHANNEL in the ** LEO,” 3 Tons, from London to 
8 the Land’s End, and in the “ ORTON,” 16 Tons, R.T.Y.C., from London to the 
Scilly Islands: with other Cruises. By R.T, MCMULLEN, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


FIFTH EDITION of the SERMONS of the Rev. JOHN 
KER of GLASGOW. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
EDMONSTON and Dova.as, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


RON FRONTS.—HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—The 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains:—View and full 
particulars of Keighley Mechanics’ Institute and School of Science and Art— 
Sectional View of Her Majesty's Theatre, London—Papers on Iron Street Fronts in 
New York—Wire Tramways—Architectural Education, &c.—1 York street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


S ELF-ACTING COOKING APPARATUS. 




















ATENT “ NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 
4 APPARATUS, the entirely new invention in cooking brought out at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, Cooks to perfection, roasts, boils, and stews, &c., by a very 
short use of fire, after which the process completes itself without any further fire 
or attention whatever in the portable apparatus. All boils and stews require only 
ten minutes’ boiling. The food is completely cooked in about the same time as if 
fire were used alone, but it will continue smoking hot and quite unspoiled, and there- 
fore fit for table, for eight to thirty hours, according to size of apparatus, 


| ae PRIZE MEDALS. 








eeE_O FOOD, LABOUR, and FUEL. 





fo" USE in EVERY HOME. 





F° R the RACKS. 





| ieee SPORTSMEN’S USE.—A hot dinner miles away from 


any fire, 


Fo YACHTING and BOATING PARTIES. 








= ** NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 
APPARATUS. 





She * NORWEGIAN” BOX must be a real blessing to 
servants as well as to housekeepers in summer, no less, if not more par- 
ticularly, than in winter.—/Punch, 


ATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING APPARATUS 
and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR acts as an ice preserver or safe, and will 
keep food, wines, &c., cold in a high temperature."—See 7imes, 30th and ist 
July and 4th August, 1868, 
S. W. SILVER and O00O., Patentees and Manufacturers, 2, 3, and 4 Bishopsgate 
Within, and 66 and 67 Cornhill, London, E.C. Works, Canal Cut, Limehouse. To 
be had of all ironmongers in town and country. A liberal discount to the trade. 


T HE PATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING 
APPARATUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR, 








NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


1 


ROPES of SAND. By the Author of “A Screw 


Loose.” 3 vols. 


2. 
MY INSECT QUEEN, By the Author of “ Margaret's 
Engagement.” 3 vols. 
3. 


CUT ADRIFT. By Arsaxy Fonstanque, Author 
of “A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. 
“ Vigour is the uniform characteristic of this book.”"—A thengeum. 


4. 
WISE as aSERPENT. By J. A. St. Jonny Brytue. 


3 vols. 


. 


o. 
ANNE SEVERIN. By the Authorof“A Sister’s Story.” 
3 vols. 
“ Especially remarkable as an almost unique specimen of work by a French 
writer, who aims at description of daily life without offence to good manners,”"— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 
of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs, Petuerick. In 2 vols. Svo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, (Just ready, 


ROME and VENICE; with other Wanderings in Italy 
in 1866-7. By George Avevstus SALA, Author of “My Diary in America,” 
&e. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


The ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK: a Fairy 


Tale, By the Author of “ Out of the Meshes.” Profusely illustrated, 5s. 
(Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By the Earl 
[Just ready. 


By the Author of 


[Ready this day. 


By Cuartes E. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. 


of Desart. In 2 vols, 


SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. 


“ Olive Varcoe.” 3 vols. 


TWICE REFUSED: 


STIRLING. In 2 vols. 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS : a Novel. By 


J. M. Capgs, Author of “ The Mosaic- Worker's Daughter,” &c. 3 vols, 
NEVERMORE; or, Burnt Butterflies. In 2 vols. 
STRETTON : a Novel. By Henry Kivostey, Author 


of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. 
FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


FATAL ZERO: a Novel. 


* Polly: a Village Portrait.” 2 vols. 


a Novel. 


In 3 vols. 


By the Author of 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





FOURTH EDITION, SIXTH THOUSAND. 
Fourth Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, with Map and Thirty Lithographic Plates, 
price 21s, cloth. 
EALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Srevarr Trencn, 
Land Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, 
and Lord Digby. With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author's Son, J. 
TOWNSEND TRENCH, 
“ This is certainly a remarkable book, and it distinguishes itself in the current 
literature of the Irish question by striking out a decided line of its own.” —Times, 
“The appearance of this work it most opportune, It will help Englishmen to 
-understand Ireland and the Irish better than they have ever done before.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
“This work is different from any other book on Ireland we have met with. Its 
title, ‘ Realities of Irish Life,’ faithfully describes its contents."—Quarterly Review. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





CE PITCHERS (the American Double-Wall), for Iced 

Water, Wine Cups, &c.; also the American Butter Dishes for use with ice. 

The best trebly-plated, greatest variety, and most reliable are those made in 

America by the Meriden Company, whose Sole Agents in London are the 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The Wenham Lake 

_ Ice Company's celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new Duplex 
Refrigerator, Registered March 17, 1869, fitted with water-tanks and filters, and 
combining every modern improvement without unneces ary complications, are 
unequalled for simplicity, efficiency, durability, and economy. Wenham Lake 
Ice delivered in town for less than Id per lb.; or packages of 2s 6d, 5s, 9s, and 
upwards, forwarded into the country by “goods train” without perceptible waste, 
Illustrated price lists free at the Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
140 Strand, London. 








CE CREAM MACHINES, Nesselrode Ice Pudding Moulds, 


Seltzogenes, Champagne Frappé Pails for use with the improved Freezing 





| 


Powders, and everything connected with freezing, of the best, cheapest, most 
modern,and reliable character,——Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
140 Strand, London, W.C. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


KING AND MUNRO’'S HORACE. 


Q. HORATIT OPERA. Illustrated from 


Antique Gems, by C. W. Kina, M.A. The Text and Introduction by H. A. J. 
Munro, M.A., &. 8yvo, with nearly 300 lllustrations, 21s, 


BLEEK’S INTRODUCTION to the OLD 


TESTAMENT. Edited by ApOLPH KAMPHAUSEN. Translated from the 
Second Edition (Berlin, 1865) by G. H. VENABLES. Edited by the Rev. E. 
VENABLES, Canon Residentiary of Lincoln. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 


- a) | ng . 

The BOOK of PSALMS: a New Translation, 

with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J. J. 

STEWART PEROWNF, B.D., Vice-Principal of Lampeter College, and Examining 

Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 8vo. Vol. II. (completing the 
Work), 12s, 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS, for 


the Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. 
DENTON, A.M., Worcester College, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, 
Cripplegate. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, each 18s. 


The INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA: their 
Condition and Habits: with Researches into their Past History, Superstitions, 


Legends, Antiquities, Languages, &c. By the Rev. W. H. Brett. 8vo, with 
numerous Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, 18s, 


The RECTOR and HIS FRIENDS: Dialogues 


on some of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. Crown 8vo, pric . 7s 6d. 


PLAIN SPEAKING on DEEP TRUTHS: 


Sermons preached at St. Paul's, Bedford. By M. F. SADLER, M.A., Author of 


“Church Doctrine—Bible Truth,” &¢. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
le ab ao TATTIVG ‘6 r » ‘ Y 
The STUDENTS BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. With an Historical and Explanatory Treatise by WILLIAM GILSON, 
Humpury, B.D., Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 24mo, with red lines and 
rubrics, 7s 6d. 

“This is a very neat Cambridge Prayer-Book, with about 180 pages at the end of 
historical and explanatory matter, well arranged, and very clearly and succinctly 
expressed...... The most useful feature about this handy book is its insertion at 
length of almost all the Latin and Greek originals of our present forms, for which 
alone it would be worth buying.”"—ZLiterary Churchman. 


The HARMONY of the BIBLE with EXPERI- 


MENTAL PITYSICAL SCIENCE: a Course of Four Lectures, By the Rev. 
ARTHUR RiGG, M.A, Feap., 8vo, 2s 6d. 


7 nl r > yr hh Of r 7Tpnpd 
A MEMOIR of W. H. HARVEY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Author of * Phycologia Britannica,” late Professor of Botany in Trinity College, 
Dublin, With Extracts from his Journal and Correspondence. svo, with 
Portrait, 12s. 
“We close this book with the sense of having been the betterfor reading it. It is 
the record of the beautiful life of a true and good man."—Ldinburgh Evening Courant. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER, rendered into 
English Blank Verse. By GEORGE MusGRAVE, M.A., Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols, 8yo, 248. 


CARMINA CRUCIS. By Dora GREENWELL. 


Post 8vo, with 6 Illustrations by G. D. Le asiic, A.R.A., 53. 
“A volume of most refined, delicate, and beautiful poetry, of a very far higher 
order of artistic excellence than anything we have yet had from her pen."—Literary 
Churchinan. 


WILLIAM HAZUITT’S TABLE TALK. Series 


I. and II. Post 8vo, paper cover, each 1s. Uniform with Charles Lamb's 
“ Elia,” “* Last Essays of Elia,” and “ Eliana.” To be completed in Three Parts. 


A LEGEND of DUNDRUM CASTLE, within 


the COUNTY of DUBLIN; beinga Chronicle of the House of Bagod de la Rath. 
Done into English by Mrs. FABER. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A CRUISE in the “GORGON ;” or, Eighteen 


Months in H.M.S, “ Gorgon,” engaged in the Si apyeenins of the STave Trade 
on the East Coast of Africa, Including a Trip up the Zambesi with Dr. 
Livingstone. By W. Copk DBVEREUX, Assistant-Paymaster, R.N. 8vo, price 
10s 6d. (Reidy to-day. 


MR. ARTHUR HELPS’ BIOGRAPHIES. 


The LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of 


the Indies. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE of COLUMBUS, the Discoverer of 
America, Second Edition, crown 8yvo, 6s. 
The LIFE of PIZARRO; with some Account 


of his Associates in the Conquest of Peru. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
The LATER TALES of HANS CHRISTIAN 
pe Published in “Aunt Judy's Magazine” during the Years 1867 
and 1868. 3s 6d. 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES 


By the Author of “ Melchior’s Dream.” 4s, 
5 “The most delightful book ayowedly written for children we have ever read."— 
eader. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. By 


GWYNFRYN. Second Edition, 4s, 
“We only wish human biographies were always as entertaining and instractive.” 
—Saturday Revier. 


BELL and DALDY, York street, Covent Garden. 





es 
This day, crown 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY 


THE RIGHT HON. 
W. E GLADSTONE, MP. 
“JUVENTUS MUNDI:” 


GODS AND MEN OF THE GREEK HEROIC AGE, 


With a Coloured Map of the Outer Geography of the Odyssey, and of the Form of 
the Earth according to Homer. 


AUTHOR’S POPULAR EDITION. 


THE RIGHT HON. 
JOHN BRIGHT’S SPEECHES 


ON 


QUESTIONS or PUBLIC POLICY, 


EDITED BY J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. 


1 vol. extra fcap, 8v0, price 3s 6d. [Jn a few days, 


This day, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY. 
REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPOND. 
ENCE. 

Selected and Edited by Dr. T. SADLER. With Portrait. 


Tae ATHEN xUM.—* Brimful of anecdote, incident, learning, quaint talk, profound 
thought, sublime philosophy, child- like fun, bold speculation, and religious feeling, 
lovely in its concepiion and practice.” 

DAILY TeELecRaPpi.—* The amount of universally interesting matter it contains 
it would be impossible to exaggerate...... Ifere are three substantial, but most enter- 
taining, indeed fascinating volumes, and Mr. Sadler has performed his task,—no 
easy one, conside ring the vast amount of manuscript placed at his disposal,—with 
rare good taste. 


This day, crown 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. 


A Series of Sketches.—Mcntagu—Walpolo—Adam Smith—Cobbett. By JAMEs 
KE. THOROLD RoGers, 
NEW and CHEAP EDITION. 
Fourth Thousand. 


Sir C. W. DILKE’S GREATER BRITAIN: 


A RECORD of TRAVEL in ENGLISH - SPEAKING COUNTRIES 
DURING 1866-7. With Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


NEW VOLUME of “ The GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


A BOOK of WORTHIES. 


Gathered from the Old Histories and Written Anew by the Author of “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” With Vignette. 18mo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW VOLUME of “The CLARENDON PRESS SERIES.” 


CICERO pro CLUENTIO. 
With none tion and Notes by the late Professor RAMSAY. Edited s G. G. 
RAMSAY, M.A, Extra feap. 8vo, Bs 6d. (This day. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and Published by MACMILLAN and 
Co., London, Publishers to the University. 





Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 117, for JULY. 
CONTENTS. 
1, Professor SEELEY on “The GREAT ROMAN REVOLUTION.” 
“A BRAVE LADY.” Bythe Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Chapters 
IIL. and IV. 
Miss OCTAVIA HILL on “ORGANIZED WORK AMONG the POOR.” 
“The STORY of an AFTERNOON,” By B. B. B. 
Miss YONGE on “CHILDREN’S LITERATURE rs the LAST CENTURY.” 
“ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters XX VIL—XX 
Mr. FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME’S “SU NSET ‘off the AZORES.” 
“The CONDITION of OPERA in ENGLAND. 
Mr. RICHARD HOLT HUTTON on “A QUESTIONABLE PARENTAGE 
for MORALS.” 
10. “The POSTURE of the POPE in the COMMUNION.” By A. P.S. 


bad 


Senses 


Monthly, Illustrated, price 1s; Quarterly Volumes, 4s, gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


|THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 
FOR HOUSEHOLD READING. 
FOR JULY. 
“The APOSTLES of MEDIEVAL EUROPE,” Parr I. 
By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, B.D., Head Master of King’s College School. 
To be completed in Three Parts and form Volume VIL. of the Series. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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